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All set for Elliott siege 


The Public Relations Officer of Elliott 
Automation Ltd, was to meet with a 
delegation of three from the Novem- 
ber Non-Violent Action Committee on 
Wednesday or Thursday this week— 
just four days before NONVAC’s 20- 
our “siege” of his company’s West 
End offices begins. 


Only last Friday Sir Leon Bagrit, 
chairman of the company, had can- 
celled a previous meeting when he 
discovered that NONVAC was reluc- 
tant to accept his adamant denial 
that Elliott is producing electronic 
equipment for the American military 
in Vietnam. 

“The company is not supplying any 
(military) equipment for the United 
States to use in Vietnam or anywhere 
else,” Sir Leon had written in a letter 
to NONVAC on October 16, which 
was also released to the press. But 
NONVAC contradicted his position. 


Quoting from such public sources as 


Callaghan, 
the 
demo, 
and 

the 

Press 


When James Callaghan described last 


weekend’s demonstration as a 
triumph for “British good sense”, 
this was a patent attempt to cement 
public support behind his “ coura- 
geous decision ” not to ban the march, 
and also to give the press a helpful 
angle from which to report the week- 
end’s activities. 


Certainly, the police did behave well 
(with some notable exceptions, see 
page 4) in the face of considerable 
provocation, and it is reasonable to 
make favourable comparisons with 
Chicago, and even to argue that Scot- 
land Yard planners have taken a leaf 
from some Gandhian manual on how 
to attract public sympathy by turning 
the other cheek. The importance of 
this should not be underestimated. 


However, Mr Callaghan and the press 
have rather effectively administered 
the “kiss of death” to the Vietnam 


the 1967 hearings of the US Depart- 
ment of Defence Armed Services sub- 
committee, Anglo-American Trade 
News and the Sunday Times Business 
News, NONVAC showed that Elliott is 
supplying an advanced pilot instru- 
mentation aid for use in American 
Navy and Air Force A-7 aircraft, 
which have been replacing USAF 
A-4s in Vietnam. 


Also they showed that Elliott has sup- 
plied an air data computer for the 
USAF’s C-5A “ Galaxy” troop-carrier, 
the world’s largest aircraft, that it 
submitted a scheme earlier this year 
for the “ McNamara fence ” along the 
Demilitarised Zone in Vietnam, which 
was rejected by the Pentagon, and 
that in May last year it had already 
been awarded four contracts by the 
US Department of Defence. 


It was after NONVAC had published - 


its information sources that Sir Leon 


Solidarity Campaign and October 27 
Ad Hoc Committee leaderships, who 
will not be helped to maintain con- 
trol of their movement by compli- 
ments from such quarters. 


Moreover, the fact that a member of 
the British Government was able to 
praise such a demonstration when one 
of its three main slogans was “End 
the Labour Government’s Complicity 
in the War! ” shows how ineffective 
was the march in making a serious 
challenge to the Government’s policy. 


Tariq Ali has said that one of the 
reasons for not going to Grosvenor 
Square but rather to Whitehall was to 
emphasise this demand, but one can- 
not imagine a Lyndon Johnson really 
threatened by his anti-war movement 
finding it possible to praise a demon- 
stration against his policy, however 
peaceful. 


Of course, Callaghan and the press 


cancelled their meeting. But since 
then NONVAC has established with 
the Elliott press office that Elliott 
has supplied equipment for use in the 
Vietnam war in the past and that 
recent deliveries will come into use in 
1969. Now the meeting is on again. 


It seemed just possible, as we went 
to press, that Elliott actually has no 
electronic equipment in use in 
Vietnam at the moment. But no one 
at NONVAC gave Elliott much credit 
for such a position, even if it is true. 


On Tuesday morning, NONVAC sup- 
porters handed out an “ Open Letter 
to Elliott Personnel” at the com- 
pany’s Portland Place headquarters. 
One of them, Andrew Papworth, re- 
ported a good response and reckoned 
that 60 of the 200 or so people 
employed there had accepted leaflets 
asking them to try to change the com- 
pany’s policy. 


will not have been successful in their 
attempt to accommodate to the 
British “middle way” that mass of 
demonstrators who did not go rushing 
to Grosvenor Square for the punch- 
up. Many of those who went this 
time to Hyde Park took part in the 
previous Grosvenor Square battles 
and will do so again when it seems 
relevant to them. 


In fact, if the “ good sense” remark 
meant anything at all, Callaghan 
must have been congratulating the 
VSC organisers on not taking their 
followers through Grosvenor Square 
—that is, on their negotiated agree- 
ment with the police to go to Hyde 
Park. For if they had headed for the 
American Embassy there can be little 
doubt that an almighty riot would 
have ensued. 


But where Callaghan’s remark seems 
most absurd is when one actually 


Pat Arrowsmith, one of the main 
initiators of NONVAC, admitted that 
the November 3 demonstration had 
been organised in rather a rush, 
“particularly as the action was pre- 
sented initially as a non-violent 
alternative to current protest 
activities on Vietnam and had to be 
close to October 27.” But NONVAC 
has produced an extremely compre- 
hensive tactical and legal briefing, the 
“Open Letter”, and a fine political 
“Declaration to be affixed to Elliott’s 
front door”’. 


Pat Arrowsmith says that she will be 
“disappointed” if less than a 
thousand people attend the 20-hour 
non-violent ‘‘ siege’. One of her main 
arguments for the demonstration is a 
good one: “ You cannot have debate 
about non-violence again if it’s all 
theory and no action.” NONVAC will 
be calling a follow-up conference to 
the action in a few weeks’ time. 


PHOTO: CHARLES HILL 


“considers the style—with a few ex- 


ceptions—of the mass march that 
went peacefully to Hyde Park. That 
virtually throughout the march, 
40,000 people walked and ran with 
linked arms, that they chanted 
“ N-L-F ” and “Smash _ the 
Bourgeoisie’ with remarkable con- 
sistency and unbelievable enthusiasm, 
is in one sense a tribute to the 
success of the VSC in stamping its 
brand of “ militancy ” on a whole new 
mass movement. 


On the other hand, this style is pre- 
cisely not “ British ” and by no means 
makes ‘‘ good sense”. Standing with 
spectators at the top of Whitehall 
where the road runs sharply downhill 
from Trafalgar Square, it was notice- 
able that people were not hostile but 
quite simply amused at the absurd 


continued on page 4 
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JOHN KEOHANE 
on PAUL FOOT 
on H. WILSON 


The 
Socialist 
That 
Never 


Was! 


The Politics of Harold Wilson, by Paul 
Foot (Penguin Books 6s). 


The most widely-circulated criticism 
of Harold Wilson from the Left is 
that since assuming office in 1964, his 
politics have veered sharply to the 
Right on most of the issues with which 
he has had to deal. Yet an un- 
blinkered examination of his record 
over the last 20 years, Paul Foot 
suggests, shows that Wilson never 
was a socialist in the sense that many 
of his supporters have claimed him to 
be. 


Wilson started his career in politics 
by joining the University Liberal Club 
at Oxford, and after three fairly 
active years with them, resigned for 
reasons not made clear. During the 
war he worked as a temporary civil 
servant in various Government de- 
partments, usually under the patron- 
age of Beveridge. 


No Commitment 


In 1943 Wilson’s name was _ put 
forward to Labour Party officials at 
Transport House as a_ potential 
parliamentary candidate. Foot con- 
tends that his willingness to allow his 
name to go forward was influenced 
more by the fact that during this 
period by-election results were being 
remarkably favourable to Labour, 
than by any ideological commitments 
to socialism. 


Wilson’s much-publicised resignation 
from the post-war Attlee Govern- 
ment, with Aneurin Bevan and John 
Freeman, was motivated more by 


technical disagreements over the 
management of the economy than by 
any devotion to political principles. 
When shortly afterwards he accepted 
a position as economic adviser to a 
private timber firm, Bevan was 
shocked, and “for the first time be- 
came a little wary of his young 
lieutenant ”. 


Left’s Failure 


This resignation is crucial to any 
understanding of the relationship be- 
tween Wilson and the Labour Left, 
and Paul Foot quite rightly devotes a 
full chapter to this episode. His con- 
tention is that Wilson, apart from 
having some genuine disagreements 
with the Government over the 
distribution of spending priorities, 
realised that his political career could 
be better advanced by allying himself 
with the parliamentary Left. 


The Right and Centre politicians in 
the Labour Party were already more 
than adequately represented by such 
people as Gaitskell and Callaghan, 
and their younger and no _ less 
ambitious counterparts, Crosland and 
Jenkins. Though the Left was a 
smaller grouping, only Bevan stood 
out in terms of ability and stature 
from his colleagues—so here would 
be the place for Wilson to make his 
mark. 


If this was Wilson’s calculation at the 
time, then nobody can deny—with 
today’s hindsight—that it was ex- 
tremely shrewd. When any crisis 
threatens Wilson’s personal position 
as leader of the Party, it is always the 
Left, in gleeful harness with the 


HILDA BERNSTEIN’S Personal Comment 
TWO MEN ON BLACK POWER 


Two voices speaking about Black 
Power: “Black people must re- 
define themselves, and only they can 
do that . . . Vast segments of the 
black communities are beginning to 
recognise the need to assert their own 
definitions, to reclaim their history, 
their culture: to create their own 
sense of community and _ together- 
ness.” 


“In Roget’s Thesaurus there are some 
120 synonyms for ‘blackness’ and 
at least 60 of them are offensive— 
such as ‘blot’, ‘soot’, ‘grime’, 
‘devil’ and ‘foul’. There are some 
134 synonyms for ‘ whiteness ’ and all 
are favourable, expressed in such 
words as ‘purity’, ‘cleanliness’, 
‘chastity’, and ‘innocence’. A white 
lie is better than a black lie. The most 
degenerate member of a family is the 
‘black sheep ’, not the ‘ white sheep ’. 


“ Ossie Davis has suggested that may- 
be the English language should be 
‘reconstructed’ so that teachers will 
not be forced to teach the Negro 
child 60 ways to despise himself and 
thereby perpetuate his false sense of 
inferiority, and the white child 134 
ways to adore himself and thereby 
perpetuate his false sense of superi- 
ority.” 


“The adoption of the concept of 
Black Power is one of the most 
legitimate and healthy developments 
in American politics and race rela- 
tions in our time. It is a call for 
black people in this country to unite, 
to recognise their heritage, to build a 
sense of community. It is a call for 
black people to begin to define their 
own goals, to lead their own organisa- 
tions and to support those organisa- 
tions. It is a call to reject the racist 
institutions and values of this 
society.” 

“The concept of Black Power rests 
on a fundamental premise: Before a 
group can enter the open society, it 
must first close its ranks.” “The 
Black Power slogan . . . was born 
from wounds of despair and disap- 


pointment. It is a cry of daily hurt 
and, persistent pain . . . The call for 
Black Power is a reaction to the 
failure of white power.” 


“Black Power is a call to black 
people to amass the political and 
economic strength to achieve their 
legitimate goals ... The problem of 
transforming the ghetto is the prob- 
lem of power ... To the extent that 
Black Power advocates these goals, it 
is a positive and legitimate call to 
action.” 


“ Finally, Black Power is a psychologi- 
cal call to manhood.” “ There is no 
analogy between the advocates of 
Black Power and white racists.” 
“Black Power is an implicit and 
often explicit belief in black 
separatism. Notice that I do not call 
it black racism.” “ There is no black 
man in this country who can live 
‘simply as a man’. His blackness is 
an ever-present fact of this racist 


society.” 
* xk 

The two voices are those of Stokely 
Carmichael and Martin Luther King.* 
Don’t hasten to guess which one said 
which: it is not so simple. For both 
voices speak with almost intolerable 
anguish of the black man in America 
—his past, his present. Both plead 
for—no, demand—a different future. 
Their voices are often in harmony, 
and the differences are more subtle 
than one might suppose. 


Stokely Carmichael sees the black 
man in America as living in a 
colonial-type situation, an internal 
imperialism. He is remarkably clear 
and forthright in his definition of the 
black man’s position and in explaining 
the source, the need, the force, of 


*Black Power, by Stokely Carmichael 
and Charles Hamilton, Jonathan 
Cape 30s. 

Chaos or Community, by Martin 
fue King, Hodder & Stoughton 
Os. 


Black Power ideas. But the solutions 
he proposes are only well-defined 
within these limits: the real goals are 
strangely vague. 


Carmichael sees the problem— 
rightly, I believe—as centred in the 
cities, for 70% of America lives in 
urban communities. He thinks the 
crucial issue is “the public control 
of technology”. He advocates the 
necessity for blacks to take over and 
run the education of their children, 
to establish “community rebate 
plans” (to prevent exploitation by 
shop-owners). And he speaks of three 
fundamental institutions: decent 
housing, decent jobs, and adequate 
recreation. 


Direct action in these spheres is 
advocated—and possible. Carmichael 
speaks of the need for blacks to form 
independent party groups, but feels it 
is too soon to say where this “ spirit 
of independence could take us. New 
forms may lead to a new political 
force’’. And another phrase: black 
people may have to “spearhead a 
drive to revamp completely the 
present institutions”. The revolu- 
tionary new consciousness of black 
people in America surely needs 
clearer and more revolutionary goals 
than these. 


Martin Luther King, in one simple 
sentence, gets closer to the core. 
“Black Power alone is no more in- 
surance against social injustice than 
white power.”’ And later: ‘In short, 
the Negroes’ problem cannot be 
solved unless the whole of American 
society takes a new turn towards 
greater economic justice.” 


I predict that the impoverished 
masses of some African countries will 
soon come to resent even more deeply 
the wealth, cars, farms, resplendent 
houses of those in power, precisely 
because they are Africans—their own 
people, black! The white predator 
was an obvious alien force that had 
to be removed. But what of the black 
predator? 


careerist element, that comes gallop- 
ing to his rescue. 


Beginning a chapter with a quotation 
attributed to J. H. Thomas—‘ When 
the buggers are giving you trouble, 
give them a mass meeting ’—Paul 
Foot delivers some hearty knocks at 
the Labour ‘Left ”. However, his 
main criticism is of its continuing 
failure to understand that the only 
way in which socialism can be intro- 
duced to this country by constitu- 
tional means is if the most drastic 
measures are taken to control private 
economic interests. All other prob- 
lems are, in his view, merely tactical. 


The weaknesses in Foot’s book are 
obviously a matter of opinion. For my 
own part, I found his allegation that 
Harold Wilson is de facto racist to be 
unproven and distasteful, even within 
the context of his own definition of 
what constitutes racism. 


I also have deep reservations about 
Foot’s attack on Wilson’s handling of 
the Rhodesian situation. Short of 
sending in troops—which one doesn’t 
have to be a Fascist to oppose—I still 
don’t see what any reasonable person 
could expect Britain to do that she 
has not already done, given the 


Situation inherited on  Wilson’s 
assumption of office. 

Full of Venom 

These points aside, however, the 


strength of this study lies in the total 
commitment of its author to his own 
views of political theory. Foot is a 
member of International Socialism, 
and as such, he doesn’t even pretend 
to be an unprejudiced onlooker of the 
world scene. Not for him the attitude 
of one book reviewer who stated that 
he never read the books that he re- 
viewed in case they prejudiced him! 


So this is a partial and uncharitable 
study, full of venom and solipsism— 
and none the worse for it. Foot does 
not see himself as a “balanced” 
observer. He despises ‘‘ the adulatory 
and sycophantic journalism” of 
Theodore White (John Kennedy’s 
chronicler in The Making of the 
President) and devotes a large part 
of his Foreword to ridiculing this 
style of political journalism and those 
English writers who are aping it. 


However, when Foot remarks rather 
regretfully that no doubt his book 
will be interpreted as a personal at- 
tack on Wilson, he must surely have 
his tongue in his cheek. I doubt that 
it is possible to explain the actions of 
a politician in terms of blatant oppor- 
tunism, indecisiveness, pride, and 
downright dishonesty without being 
personal. 


What Paul Foot is justified in claim- 
ing is that if, in the process of exam- 
ining Wilson’s public actions, his 
personal character takes a knocking, 
then this shows the futility of trying 
to separate them. His assault on the 
integrity of the Prime Minister, with 
these reservations, is refreshingly 
free from the sly and irrelevant digs 
of the Tory press, and well worth 
reading. 
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ROGER BARNARD on the work 
of HERBERT MARCUSE 


QUIETISM 


IN NEW CLOTHES 


One Dimensional Man, by Herbert 
Marcuse (Sphere Books 7s 6d). 


This book-—sub-titled “ Studies in the 
Ideology of Advanced Industrial 
Society ’—was first published in 1964. 
At that time, it was considered some- 
thing of a badge of intellectual honour 
to have read Marcuse. He is not at 
all an easy writer, with his recondite 
jargon synthesised from Hegel, Marx, 
Freud, and the Frankfurt School of 
German Sociology. 


Since then, of course, things have 
changed—so much so that this book 
is now called a “classic” of social 
criticism in some quarters, for 
reasons not entirely clear to me. I 
remember wading through it three 
years back and being infinitely de- 
pressed by the totality of Marcuse’s 
critique of “advanced industrial 
society "—terrified by his bleak 
pessimism and messianic despair. 
And I am by no means an optimist! 


Up to now, Marcuse’s alleged in- 
fluence among “rebellious youth” 
has chiefly been an invention of the 
established press, always eager to 
conjure up “father-figures” when 
faced with spontaneous revolt. My 
own impression is that, in this 
country, not one student m a 
thousand has read One Dimensional 
Man, his best-known book, let alone 
his other works. But now that it has 
become more easily available in paper- 
back edition, his intellectual prestige 
is almost certain to grow. 


Which is disturbing, for there is 
something pernicious about Marcuse’s 
style of thought. The analysis he 
presents is impressive without doubt, 
if only for the ferocity and power 
with which he reveals, by judiciously 
selected examples, the pervasive 
alienation and un-freedom of modern 
technological society. But I can’t help 
feeling that he says the right things 
for the wrong reasons—what Eliot 
called the worst crime any man can 
commit. 


Marcuse asserts that society in the 
most advanced areas of industrial 
capitalism is totalitarian—but in a 
quite novel way. It homogenises 
social and individual needs, abolishes 
essential differences between public 
and private spheres of experience, 
and turns people into involuntary 
victims of rules and_ regulations, 
propaganda and “public opinion”. 
The totalitarianism is bureaucratic in 
essence—bland, benevolent, and non- 
terroristic. 

Society pays for its material achieve- 
ments, he says, with an excessively 
high price in moronisation, frustra- 
tion, and sheer unnecessary pain. 
People’s natural humanity is 
swamped by veiled domination, re- 
pression, and manipulation of 
personality. Industry’s dynamic 
growth, and technology’s non-stop 
expansion, are grounded in planned 
obsolescence, noise and waste, ex- 
ploitation of nature, enormous waste 
of productive energies, and destruc- 


tion of the necessities of life along- 
side the misery, poverty, and depriva- 
tion that exist within the frontiers 
of the affluent society. 


By the same token, he continues, this 
society intensifies the struggle for 
existence at the very moment when 
it could finally pacify and assuage it. 
It conserves alienated labour when it 
is not necessary. It mobilises persons 
and productive resources on the in- 
sane supposition that it will one day 
have to wage wars of universal 
destruction. The mobilisation is per- 
manent and total. Every sector of 
society, and every field of human 
activity, is woven into the fabric of 
State and involved willy-nilly. 


Great Refusal 


This involvement, in turn, is itself a 
powerful incentive to social integra- 
tion, political cohesion, technical 
advance, and productive growth. In- 
tellectual and material culture, public 
and private life, body and mind and 
soul, thought and language, art and 
high philosophy, even sexual love—all 
are bent and mutilated to fit the re- 
quirements of political economy and 
the technical ‘apparatus’. This 
massive co-ordination is accomplished 
smoothly, without resort to overt 
coercion, within established liberal 
frameworks, under the banner of 
democratic pluralism, and without 
any consciousness among people of 
what is being done. 


Antitheses, contradictions, negations 
—everything that constitutes what 
Marcuse calls The Great Refusal— 
are therefore absorbed and assim- 
ilated, either suppressed or trans- 
formed into affirmations, and an 
unchallengeable —_ unification and 
neutralisation of opposities is carried 
out in every realm of social life. All 
effective internal opposition disap- 
pears and is integrated into the pre- 
vailing order: there is no genuine 
resistance to the system as a whole: 
the Whole is irrational and headed 
towards barbarism. 


This is an incomplete rough sketch 
of Marcuse’s analysis, but I don’t 
think I’ve been unfair to any of its 
main features. The force with which 
his critique is presented sweeps the 
reader along, and only later does one 
begin to question its basic premises. 
It’s not so much that Marcuse is wrong 
in his  indictment—it’s accurate 
enough for me, at any rate—but that 
it is grounded in fundamental 
philosophic errors. Ironically, there is 
something totalitarian about the very 
“wholeness” of his critique of the 
totalitarian and irrational Whole. It 
is almost as if the one-dimensional 
processes that he scrutinises and 
attacks have infected his own think- 
ing. 

As an amalgam of Hegel, Marx, and 
Freud, brilliantly adapted to the 
menacing new realities of advanced 
technology, his book certainly has 
disturbing effects. But it is quite 
obvious that in One Dimensional Man 
we are back among Golden Rules, 
Historical Projects, and Laws of 
Dialectic. Somewhere down the line 
we have forgotten all about the in- 
dividual person as an active animal 
living and initiating in the world. 
Whether or not Marcuse’s conclusions 
are considered too gloomy by some 
people is irrelevant. It doesn’t matter 
whether one’s analysis is “‘ optimistic ” 
or “pessimistic”. What is crucial is 
the question that always remains at 
the end of your analysis, the one 
that Marcuse fails to raise, let alone 
answer: Now What Can We Do? 


For Marcuse, there is no way out of 
the nightmare. So the final effect of 
his book is to reduce human beings 
to computerised and brainwashed 
automatons—low-grade organisms 
bogged down in a static crystallisa- 
tion of apathy, greed, and vicarious 
pleasure. One can indeed think of 
people in these terms—one can try 
to—in which case one must presume 
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that they are dead souls. But if they 
are dead souls, as Marcuse implies, we 
are entitled to ask how he expects 
these corpses to resurrect themselves 
from eternal sleep. 


The answer is, he doesn’t expect 
them to—ever—for he believes in one 
of the more disastrous fallacies of 
Marx: that the concept of the free 
man is an illusory fiction invented by 
bourgeois sociologists, and that under 
capitalist conditions there can be no 
such thing as autonomous individuals. 
And worse, with this reductive view 
of human nature goes an elitist 
tendency in Marcuse’s thought that 
is more than somewhat akin to the 
managerial mentality rampant 
throughout man’s society at present. 


Let me give an example of this. To 
account for the remote chance of 
radical change in society, Marcuse 
ends his book with the proposition 
that students and intellectuals in re- 
volt represent “the most advanced 
consciousness of humanity”. This 
consciousness, he adds, in alliance 
with colonial resistance forces, may 
just conceivably initiate the total 
liberation of mankind. But this is 
preposterous, whether or not it is at 
all likely to happen. Revolution has 
to be by everybody and for every- 
body—otherwise it’s just another kind 
of fascism. Historically, that is an 
elementary lesson to be learned from 
all attempts to impose revolution on 
people. 

Like his mentor Hegel, whose ex- 
quisitely formulated dialectic ended 
by deifying the Prussian State as the 
summit of human progress, Marcuse’s 
thought is, in the final analysis, pre- 
dicated on abstract concepts of 
Reason, Order, and Planning for 


-Utopia. As such, it necessarily tends 


not only towards omniscience—re- 
flected in his prose style, which reads 
in his grittiest chapters like the 
revealed voice of Absolute Truth— 
but also towards a certain kind of 
unfeeling callousness—refiected 
lately in his absurd pronouncements 
on “discriminatory tolerance’’, and 
currently echoed in the American 
New Left’s talk of ‘“ bourgeois civil 
liberties ”. 


Golden Rule 


It is sad to be so harsh and un- 
charitable towards Marcuse. He is, to 
be fair, that rare specimen of 
humanity: an old man of generous 
temper who has retained his critical 
intelligence to the very end. And he 
does write important books—anyone 
who wishes to read him at his subtle 
best should get hold of a copy of 
Eros and Civilisation (Beacon Press 
1956). He certainly hates oppression, 
injustice, and our present appalling 
waste of human potential, and he is 
more free than most of mystification 
and illusion. 


But these much-touted virtues can be 
ambiguous. The fatal error of 
Marcuse, and of many committed 
radicals on the Left, is his insistence 
that Reason and Planning can, of 
their own accord, lead to Freedom. 
They never can and never will. His 
social criticism is probably the most 
ruthless indictment of our civilisation 
since Lawrence: but by some weird 
paradox of circular logic, it finally 
amounts, in my view, to a philosophy 
of quietism. 

It is not even militant quietism. Sit 
tight. Wait for the end. There’s 
nothing to be done. We are all in 
History’s hands. He needs to remem- 
ber Shaw’s dictum: the Golden Rule 
is that there is no Golden Rule. And 
he needs to ask, Now What Can We 
Do? When he does, he will discover, 
I think, that Freedom is what you 
start with, not what you arrive at. 
If you make room for Freedom from 
the start, you can begin to do some- 
thing worthwhile about Equality and 
Social Justice and all the rest of it. 
But not before. 


Marcuse: Photo by Rex Features 
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AMERICAN NAVAL 


CHAPEL— 


OCCUPIED! 


Bob Overy reports: In all the mess of 
coverage of last weekend’s demonstra- 
tion—somebody said there were more 
reporters out on Sunday than covered 
the whole of World War IIl—one 
significant action has been’ very 
largely overlooked. 


And this, on the face of it, is sur- 
prising, since CHURCH’s occupation 
on Saturday night of the American 
Navy Chapel in North Audley Street, 
a mere 80 yards from Grosvenor 
Square and the American Embassy, 
was the only take-over of a building 
(apart from the students’ occupation 
of their own London School of 
Economics) accomplished in the whole 
of the weekend. 


Thirty-five people entered the church 
of St Mark’s, off Oxford Street, 
between 11.15 and 11.30 on Saturday 
morning. (Earlier we had gathered in 
small groups in Hyde Park and tried 
to act out our final secretive brief- 
ing like left-over hippies from the 
previous week’s open-air pop concert.) 
Thirteen girls and 20 men, plus two 
children and a pram, settled down in 
different parts of the church. We had 
evaded the massive security pre- 
cautions of the police, who were all 
over the area but hadn’t planned for 
this target. 


At 11.30 the press were phoned and 


Buy Our Books ? 


All the books reviewed in this issue 
are here because we think they will 
have relevance for the majority of 
readers. 

We've had to go to 12 pages, and 
that costs extra money. If you can 
help out, we'd be grateful. You could, 
for a start, buy all your books from 
Housmans, starting with any in this 
issue. Since Housmans subsidises us, 
the bigger its turn-over on books, the 
better the health of Peace News. 


Donations (cheques etc) payable to 
Merfyn Turner, Treasurer, Peace 
News, 5 Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


Thank you. 
ROGER BARNARD 


x from page 1 


performance staged by most of the 
marchers. 


Each contingent as it came up would 
stop and settle itself. Then, faces 
suffused with joy, Hampstead intel- 
lectuals and long-haired students 
would start stamping fheir feet, their 
heads bobbing up and down. “ Ho-Ho- 
Ho-Chi-Minh”’, they began to chant 
rhythmically and incomprehensibly. 
Then off they would trot, still chant- 
ing, heads still bobbing up and down, 
breaking finally into shouts of hap- 
piness and an ecstatic race as they 
eventually caught up with the group 
in front. 

This demented activity is reminiscent 
of war-hysteria—which is what it is 
—and why it is __ realistically 
impossible to separate the style and 
tone of the main march from the con- 
duct of the much smaller numbers 


ae 
PACIFIST UNIVERSALIST SERVICE 
3.30 Sunday November 10 

Essex Church Hall 

Palace Gardens Terrace 

Notting Hill Gate 

Discourse, Questions, Discussion 


the banner, showing Christ smashing 
a rifle, with the words, “ For All The 
Dead In Vietnam”, was hung from 
the altar rail. Then Rev David Hart, 
Angiican curate from Highgate, began 
the 24-hour “Requiem for all the 
dead in Vietnam ” of statements and 
responses, hymns, prayers, and read- 
ings. 

Before long a camera team which had 
come in with us was taking shots for 
German TV of the singing and 
responses: and the verger was asking 
urgently of Rev John Stott, Congrega- 
tional minister from Brixton (picked 
out as a man of authority by his dog- 
collar): ‘“ Have you got permission to 
use the church? ” 

When told that permission had not 
been asked because we knew it would 
not be granted, he insisted that we 
would have to leave by 1 o'clock. 
Apparently there is a rule that St 
Mark’s has to close on Saturday 
afternoon. 


The first confrontation came at 1 pm 
when the church warden (the verger 
had finally found someone higher up 
to take the burden off his shouders) 
ordered us to leave within 10 
minutes. We had a lengthy debate 
with him about whether this was 
“worship”’ or a ‘demonstration ”’, 
and about the ethics of boosting the 
morale of American servicemen with 
the sort of Christian ro-war 
literature obtainable in St Mark's, 


In the course of this, the church 
warden admitted that American naval 
authorities pay for the use of the 


chapel—and then he went off to fetch 
the police. But the Police Inspector 
when he arrived said that he couldn’t 
have us removed legally without in- 
structions from the vicar. 


Finally, at 9 pm, the vicar, Rev 
William Atkins, was located and came 
to deal with us. “Get out of my 
church! ” he shouted at the hovering 
cameramen and reporters as if they 
were the dirtiest things of earth. But 
he dealt with us more civilly, first 


CND gets pro-China Chairman 


Almost unnoticed in the pre-October 
27 build-up, CND held its annual con- 
ference in Finsbury Town Hall at the 
weekend. 

It was outwardly the least contro- 
versial, quietest conference in its 
history, probably, with only 19 
resolutions in all. It ended an hour 
earlier than scheduled, even though 
the time had already been brought 
forward to let those who wished to 


who went to Grosvenor Square and 
there attempted to break through 
police lines. ‘‘Our boys” for the 
majority of demonstrators last week- 
end are the NLF guerrillas. 


In Grosvenor Square it was again 
noticeable that the smiling faces, the 
cheers, appeared each time a police- 
man’s helmet went high in the air, or 
a fire-cracker exploded near one of 
the horses, or a javelin-charge bepan 
to make some impact into a police 
cordon, or a penny or stick hit one 
of the TV cameramen recording the 
scene from the windows overlooking 
the melee. It was an unpleasant 
crowd, without much humanity. 

BoB OVERY 


* * 


Kevin McGrath writes: In spite of all 
those heady promises of “ sanctuary ” 
for marchers at LSE on Sunday, any- 
one who turned up in search of it 
after 7 pm—just when it was most 
needed—was out of luck. 


The exception to the policy of getting 
everybody out was the Field Hospital 
in Room S 100, which, so far as one 
can tell, did pretty well. However, 
since I couldn’t get in to sec it, I 
can’t say for sure. 


The reason given by “Security 


Guards ”—‘ the press has no place in 


go on the march. 

However, this same uncontroversial 
conference for the first time gave 
CND’s blessing on a non-violent direct 
action project (NONVAC’s siege of 
Elliott’s)—and it elected as new chair- 
man Malcolm Caldwell, who in 
August last year wrote a piece in 
Sanity arguing, in traditional Great 
Deterrent terms, the case for the 
Chinese Bomb. 


a hospital ’—-sounded plausible, until 
I heard from one of those who was 
working there that an Italian Tele- 
vision team had been allowed in for 


The Daily Telegraph and the Daily 
Mirror are understood to have been 
paying well for inside stuff from the 
LSE as well. 


1 * * 


Some excessive violence in hand-to- 
hand fighting in circumstances such 
as Grosvenor Square on Sunday is 
expected and inevitable. On the whole 
the police did behave with restraint. 
But inexcusable violence appears to 
have been used in the case of Richard 
Harvey which we report here. 


Richard Harvey is in his forties, and 
has long been active in the peace 
movement. He was largely responsible 
for getting the campaign against CBW 
under way years back. He lives in 
Salisbury. “Someone wholly com- 
mitted to principled non-violence ” is 
how Peter Cadogan, who has known 
him for years, described him. 

His story is that at 7.45 pm on Sun- 
day he was in South Audley Street, at 
the entrance to Grosvenor Square. A 
mounted policeman called out to 
demonstrators “You can go home 
now—it’s all over”. 


Inside the American Naval Chapel 
in North Audley Street. 


taking David Hart aside to chide him 
on the ecclesiastical impropriety of 
conducting a service in another man’s 
church, then coming to ask us what 
we planned to do. 

Viv Broughton, the 25-year-old 
founder of CHURCH, told him that 
the intention was to remain in the 
church till the service for American 
marines at 11 on Sunday morning. 
Rev Atkins wanted to know what we 
would do then. Viv told him that if 
the service was as “‘ blasphemous ” as 
it had been the previous Sunday 
(CHURCH had had some supporters 
in the congregation) then it was quite 
possible we might interrupt. 


“That’s all I wanted to know”, Rev 
Atkins said like a _ triumphant 
attorney. He walked out, and that was 
the last we saw of him. Services for 
the following day were cancelled and 
the Requiem continued with prayers 
and hymns till 11 am on Sunday, 
when the 12 still remaining left peace- 
fully of their own accord. 


When Richard replied “It is the 
Yanks you must tell to go home, not 
us”, a policeman in the ranks in 
front said ‘“ We’ve got a right one 
here. He’s vicious.” 


He was then dragged through the 
cordon to the rear, and beaten up 
with blows to the face and body. He 
told the police that he was committed 
to non-violence, that he wished them 
no harm, and he did not resist. 


He was then taken to the artificial 
pond by the Roosevelt Memorial, and 
thrown in. The water is about three 
feet deep. He was allowed to go off 
alone, and walked to Oxford Street. 
Here he was seen by Peter Cadogan, 
pick Bennett (from Liverpool) and 
others. 


“He only just recognised me... He 
was hardly coherent and clearly in a 
seriously shocked condition,” writes 
Peter Cadogan. ‘‘ He began to tell me 
what happened, and then almost lost 
consciousness and slid to the ground 
. . . His face was bruised and other. 
wise marked and one leg was hurt.” 


He insisted on going home without 
delay, though a doctor from a passing 
St John Ambulance urged him to go 
to hospital. Details of the episode - 
have been given to the National 
Council for Civil Liberties, which will 
be taking up the case with the police. 
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BILL HILLIER on the function of a radical press 


Wanted—Now: Confrontation! 


In A Time Of Torment, by I F. Stone 
(Jonathan Cape 45s). 


I. F. Stone is an American institution, 
even if few Americans have actually 
heard of him. He is a bit like the 
character in the Western who owns 
and edits the small-town newspaper: 
his dedication to the truth is second 
only to his dedication to law and 
order. 


I don’t think he would object to the 
comparison. Ever since his do-it-your- 
self Weekly first appeared in 1953—as 
an immensely courageous one-man 
attempt to resist McCarthyism (the 
first kind)—his precise and informed 
exposures of the fake news that fills 
the dailies have found a_ wider 
audience among political activists and 
journalists than among the general 
public. 


As a journalist, his achievement has 
been remarkable. Apart from the 
sheer volume and range of his work, 
he has invented his own style—indeed, 
his own genre, remote from the cap- 
suled emptiness of Time and News- 
week. He is a pleasure to read be- 
cause he is at once logical and human, 
immensely informative and _pene- 
trating. 


But is Stone more than a brilliant 
piece of decor on the American 
scene? The progress of his Weekly is 
a mirror image of the progress of the 
official American “Left” over the 
past 10 years. Since Mayor Daley and 
the democratic rail-roaders smashed 
the last attempt at reform within the 
system, it is surprising that Stone is 
not looking a bit harder at some of 
his own underlying assumptions. 


SUBSTITUTE ANALYSIS 


His proclaimed concern today is to 
bring the young and the disaffected 
back into “normal” politics. Absten- 
tion from voting he regards as a 
tragedy. A closer look at the phil- 
osophy underlying Stone’s critique of 
American society shows this, in fact, 
to be not in the least surprising. 


For his criticism is of individuals and 
specific institutions that deform the 
American system, not the system it- 
self. This he believes in more deeply 
than he disbelieves in the hotch-potch 
of weird characters that parade 
through his pages. And he couples 
this belief with attitudes that might 
strike the non-American Left as 
rather strange. 


For example: ‘It is always a 
minority which keeps alive the best in 
any time and country, moving and 
moulding the sheep-like mass.” Or 
again: ‘The French working class 
seems simply to want shorter hours 
and higher wages with which to enjoy 
these materialistic pleasures.” When 
one ceases to be dazzled by Stone’s 
sheer brilliance as a writer, the under- 
lying ideas of “ national honour ” and 
“duty” become more obtrusive. 


This might not matter were it not for 
the fact that these quaint concepts 
become a substitute for any more 
fundamental or constructive analysis 
of the form of American society. It 
does not occur to him that the 
American system might actually call 
forth—in fact require—such _ in- 
dividuals to run it—because, for him, 
the basis of American society lies not 
in the laws of capitalism but in the 
ideals he supposes to be enshrined 
in the American Constitution. 


This gives an oddly two-dimensional 
effect to his writing. For instance, he 
is quite capable of using the word 


KEVIN 
McGRATH 


Futility 
plus 
cruelty 
equals 
Vietnam 


Verdicts on Vietnam, edited by Abu 
(Pemberton Books 9s 6d). 


The images recur, merge and melt 
into one another. Stars drip from the 
edge of a star-spangled waistcoat and 
turn into bombs: bombs fall on 
Vietnam, and a ploughed field turns 
into an American flag, with the stars 
formed by the craters. A mother in 
Vietnam weeps, and her eyes are 
bombers and her tears are bombs— 
Johnson stands weeping, and every 
tear is a leering crocodile. 


The Statue of Liberty drops from the 
sky in a bombing raid, or—having 
taken on the raddled features of 
Johnson—the hand that should hold 
the Torch of Liberty drops a bomb 
instead: or else the torch remains, 
burning steadily, and in the middle 
sits the cross-legged figure of a 
Buddhist Monk. 

Such is the impact of Verdicts on 


Vietnam. It’s an uneven and in many 
ways arbitrary book. Partly this is the 


Juliuz Puchalski, Szpi/ki, Warsaw 


inevitable and welcome raggedness of 
a good anthology. Cartoonists whose 
ideas are much better than their 
technical ability sit alongside those 
whose talents are more consistent. 


Those who work through humour 
clash or complement those who work 
through disgusting us: the literal and 
the elliptical work out the same 
theme, and in so doing illustrate the 
strengths and weaknesses of their 
different approaches. 


SPURIOUS BALANCE 


Inevitably there are gaps—in particu- 
lar, there is virtually nothing from 
the American underground press, and 
nothing at all from the most outstand- 
ing cartoonist thrown up by it, Ron 
Cobb of the Los Angeles Free Press. 
But even 140 cartoons can only 
scrape the surface on a topic like 
Vietnam. 


Abu’s selection aims at presenting a 
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BBC-style “ balanced picture” of the 
reactions of cartoonists to the Viet- 
nam war. As James Cameron tells us 
in an introduction, he went out of his 
way to find pro-American cartoons, 
only to find—surprise!—that there 
weren’t all that many. One gets the 
impression that some of the less 
successful cartoons in the book were 
included just to balance things up. 


I feel that Abu would have done 
better if he had given up any pre- 
tence at dispassionate neutrality in 
selection, and instead set out to argue 
a political case and a consistent point 
of view. The loss of a “ balance ” that 
was not in fact achieved would have 
been outweighed by gain in cumula- 
tive impact. 

Two final images to which I kept 
returning. One is of a shambling GI 
trying to beat into submission, with 
a club, the water in which he is stand- 
ing up to his knees. The other is of a 
nightmare Uncle Sam thrashing a 
tiny figure he holds clasped between 
his knees. 


“free” to describe American institu- 
tions without making any definition of 
freedom. This use of words is itself 
an indicator of the “ un-freeness ” of 
American institutions—because it is 
precisely by such semantic 
obscurantism that they preserve 
themselves from a more effective 
functional analysis. 


INSIDE THE SYSTEM 


This lack of a basie critique also calls 
in question the value of much of 
Stone’s work on problems like Viet- 
nam. If, for example, it can be shown 
that the Vietnam war grew out of the 
changing world-role of American 
capitalism, more or less independent 
of the individuals who are said to con- 
trol the machine, then Stone’s 
brilliant exposures of individuals have 
been at best a luxury, at worst a 
diversion and a waste of precious 
time. 


In fact, American policy in Vietnam 
has an uninterrupted continuity— 


from Truman through Dulles and 
Kennedy to LBJ. Though Kennedy 
borrowed some of the Stone language, 
he effectively created a new weapon 
of imperialism in the Peace Corps (I 
typed Peace Cops by mistake) and a 
new concept of counter-revolutionary 
war (the adviser system) in Vietnam. 
Though unsophisticated, Goldwater, it 
seems, far from being an aberration, 
was only in advance of his time. 


The irony of Stone is that in one 
hundred years time, apart from being 
a basic source for historians, he will 
also be held up to prove the essential 
humanity of the American system—if 
the human race survives American 
humanity that long. He really comes 
clean in his article of June 1965 on 
the function of the peace movement. 
He detects three strains: the “ demo- 


cratic”, the “religious”, and the 
“revolutionary ”. 
His conclusion is that only the 


“ democratics ”—i.e. those who con- 
fine their efforts to turning the 
baddies into goodies within the 
present system—are either realistic 


or deserving of support. Why? Be- 
cause “war is deeper than social 
systems ’—surely the remark of a 
man who has given up the struggle to 
understand. It will not cut much ice 
with those whose experience of the 
potential goodies of the established 
order has made the need to work out- 
side the system—whether by non- 
violence or violence—axiomatic. 


SUBVERSIVE ESSENCE 


The essence of American—as well as 
British—society is that it is a system 
of domination which survives by 
avoiding confrontation with its 
victims. And it is this essence that 
Stone fails to reveal. The essence of 
subversion within such a system lies 
in forcing confrontation. If the Left 
press makes it its first task to recon- 
cile rather than to force confronta- 
tion, then its role is one of 
acquiescence, and in the final 
analysis, support of all the excesses 
it claims to condemn. 
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NICOLAS WALTER on ‘the best 
anti-militarist we never had’: ORWELL 
AND THE PACIFISTS 


Collected Essays, Journalism, and Letters of 
George Orwell, edited by Sonia Orwell and Ian 
Angus (Secker & Warburg, 4 vols, 50s each). 


George Orwell is one of those rare writers whose 
reputations not only do not fall but actually rise 
after their deaths. His books have been read by 
far more people during the 20 years since he died 
than during the 20 years he spent writing them. 


This has done him no good whatever, because he 
was never able to enjoy his success. But it has 
been good for us, because it means that his books 
have remained available in uniform and paper- 
back editions, and his miscellaneous writings have 
also been made available in book form. 


Secker & Warburg published three books of his 
essays between 1946 and 1953, and in 1961 they 
published a volume of Collected Essays. They 
claimed that it contained all the essays collected 
in the previous books, but it actually omitted 
several items, including the important essays on 
Kipling and Gandhi. It also gave insufficient, and 
in some cases inaccurate, bibliographical informa- 
tion. 


Life Still Obscure 


Now at last Secker & Warburg have published 
four volumes of Collected Essays, Journalism, and 
Letters, edited by Sonia Orwell and Ian Angus, 
amounting in price to £10. This not only replaces 
the previous collection but is a much more 
ambitious undertaking altogether. 


It contains more than 500 items filling more than 
2,000 pages, with an introduction, a note on the 
editing, a list of acknowledgements, a_bibli- 
ography, footnotes, chronologies, and indexes. It 
is all most impressive, and the reviewers have 
been duly impressed. 


It is not in fact as good as it looks. The editorial 
apparatus is still unsatisfactory, and too many 
good things have still been left out. There isn’t 
space here to explain in detail what is wrong with 


this collection, only to say that while it is 
obviously much better than the previous one, it 
still leaves room for a properly edited collection 
of Orwell’s complete works. 


But the enormous amount of material we now 
have is extremely valuable for a fuller under- 
standing of Orwell’s work—though not his life, 
much of which remains obscure. Thus we have his 
account of his prep school and accounts of other 
Significant experiences—tramping, trying unsuc- 
cessfully to get into prison, hop-picking, gathering 
material for The Road to Wigan Pier. 


Anti-War Movement 


We also get his war diaries, hundreds of reticent 
but revealing letters, a few poems, a couple of 
broadcasts, and of course, hundreds of articles 
and reviews, as well as the booklet The Lion and 
the Unicorn. 


All this does not change our general view of 
Orwell, but it is extraordinarily interesting, and 
throws fresh light into some dark corners. 
Perhaps the one most worth bringing into focus 
here is his strange relationship with the anti-war 
movement, 


It is generally known that his Spanish experiences 
made him into a strong anti-Communist—perhaps 
the best we’ve ever had—but it is not generally 
realised that it also made him into a strong anti- 
militarist for about two years. 


After his return to England, in summer 1937, he 
attacked the Communist Party line on the Spanish 
Civil War, but he also attacked the war which he 
thought would follow it. In July 1937 he expressed 
the fear that the country would be led into 
another imperialist war disguised as an anti- 
Fascist one, though he added that he didn’t 
“ agree with the pacifist attitude ”. 

But in February 1938 he came nearer to pacifism 
at the end of one of his many articles on Spain. 
“The only apparent alternatives are to smash 


dwelling houses to powder, blow out human 
entrails, and burn holes in children with lumps of 
thermite, or to be enslaved by people who are 
more ready to do these things than you are your- 
self. As yet no one has suggested a practicable 
way out.” ‘ 


At about this time he wrote an “anti-war 
pamphlet” which was never published and has , 
not survived. In May 1938 he thought that “ there 
is considerable possibility of producing an effec- 
tive anti-war movement in England. It is a 
question of mobilising the dislike of war that 
undoubtedly exists in ordinary decent people.” 


In June 1938 he joined the Independent Labour 
Party, partly because it was the only party which 
“is likely to take the right line either against 
imperialist war or against Fascism”. At the time 
of Munich, in September 1938, he commented 
that “the whole thing seems to me so utterly 
meaningless that I think I shall just concentrate 
on remaining alive”. 


His anti-war phase seems to have reached its peak 
at the beginning of 1939. In January he told 
Herbert Read that “it is vitally necessary for 
those of us who intend to oppose the coming war 
to start organising for illegal war activities ”’. 


Appetite For Power 


But nothing came of this idea, and when the war 
did begin in September 1939, nothing came of his 
anti-militarism either. A year later he described 
how he had dreaded the coming war and “ even 
made speeches and wrote pamphlets against it”, 
but realised just before it began that “I was 
patriotic at heart, would not sabotage or act 
against my own side, would support the war, 
would fight in it if possible ”. 


He left the ILP, which did indeed take the right 
line, and in January 1940 he said: “It seems to 
me that now we are in this bloody war we have 
got to win it, and I would like to lend a hand.” 
So we lost the best anti-militarist we never had. 


During the war, Orwell attacked pacifists almost 
as much as Fascists and Communists. He insisted 
that “pacifism as a movement barely exists 
except in communities where people don’t feel 
foreign invasion and conquest to be likely ’— 
forgetting the pacifist traditions in India, 
Bohemia, Switzerland, Holland, and Russia. 


He went so far as to say that pacifism was 
“objectively pro-Fascist”—forgetting his own 
exposure of the Communist line that Social 
Democrats, Trotskyists and Anarchists were 
objectively pro-Fascist. Worse, he sometimes 
lapsed into hysterical and nonsensical abuse 
which is still painful to read. 


Yet he defended the right of pacifists to free 
speech, along with Fascists and Communists. This 
was partly because, despite some of the things he 
said, he didn’t really believe they were dangerous. 
“It is safe to let a paper like Peace News be 
sold’, he wrote in 1940, ‘because it is certain 
that 95% of the population will never want to 
read it”, 


Partly, too, it was because he really did believe in 
free speech. For example, he went out of his way 
to become vice-chairman of the Freedom Defence 
Committee, which existed from 1945 to 1949 and 
campaigned for the freedom of minorities which 
were ignored by the National Council for Civil 
Liberties (then a Communist front). 


After the war, Orwell’s attitude to pacifism 
moderated, and towards the end of his life he 
even seems to have wondered whether there 
might be something in anti-militarism after all. 


In “Lear, Tolstoy, and the Fool” (1947) he 
attacked Tolstoy’s pacifism, but mainly because he 
thought it was misdirected. “ The distinction that 
really matters is not between violence and non- 
violence, but between having and not having the 
appetite for power ”’. 


And in “Reflections on Gandhi” (1949) he re- 
mained uncomfortable about Gandhi’s doctrines 
but did admit that “it seems doubtful whether 
civilisation can stand another major war, and it 
is at least thinkable that the way out lies through 
non-violence ”’. 


Orwell is one of those rare people who can be 
imagined outside their own lives. I sometimes 
wonder what he might have done if he hadn’t 
died in 1950 when he was only 46. He always 
remained a socialist, and it is hard to believe that 
he would ever have joined the renegades. 


He might have returned to his old anti-militarism, 
especially in the shadow of the Bomb, and it is 
not so hard to believe that he might have joined 
the marchers—though scarcely the sitters. Might 
he have become one of us again? This is one of . 
many unexpected questions that came to me after 


’ reading these books. 


ORWELL: Photo by VERNON RICHARDS 


William Morris: His Life, Work, and 
Friends, by Philip Henderson 
(Thames & Hudson 63s). 


This is not really a book review at 
all. I have, as usual, been shamefully 
slow in writing it, and in any case I 
am not possessed of that degree of 
detailed knowledge on Morris and his 
circle which would enable me to set 
the author right if he has made errors 
of fact, at least with any plausibility. 


So let me say at the beginning that 
Mr Henderson has written a very 
interesting long book, with many ex- 
cellent quotations from letters, 
diaries, and so on, and plenty of use- 
ful pictures, both black - and - white 
and coloured: and that steep though 
63s is, I would not have begrudged 
paying for this book if Peace News 
had not sent me a free copy. 


William Morris was a really splendid 

“man. He looked like a Viking—a com- 
parison always being made, no doubt 
because of his love for Icelandic 
sagas: but he truly did look like a 
Viking, and it is clear that his 
personality had exactly that kind of 
rumbustious strength and vigour. 


You could not meet him without 
thinking in extravagant romantic 
terms, rather like those with which 
the characters in Hamlet discuss the 
dead King—“ He was a man, take him 
for all in all: I shall not look upon 
his like again.” Yet somehow he is not 
one of the giants of our cultural 
history. 

Certainly he did his best: all his 
ideas, aesthetic and social and 
political, make very good sense, even 
today: his designs for tapestries or 
furniture were streets ahead of any 
other English work of that period: 
his socialism was attractively humane 
and never in danger of the admin- 
istrative or authoritarian betrayals 
which have proved so frequent in 
recent history. 


You can be sure that had there been 
a revolution in his days, Morris 


‘Not only a magnificent piece of writing —very funny, very 
moving, wholly engrossing, it is also a new vision of 
modern America.’ Philip Toynbee, Observer 

. ‘The most exciting writer in America. Reading Mailer is like 


Ronald Segal 
America's Receding 


The Collision of Creed and Reality 


A brilliantly argued and provocative analytical study 


‘A love-hate tirade by an unrequited fan who keeps on 


Weidenfeld & Nicolson 
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JOHN ARDEN 
writes on 
WILLIAM MORRIS 


balls? 


setting-up of secret police filing- 
systems for dealing with counter- 
would never have acquiesced in the 
revolutionaries, nor would he have 
allowed anyone to muck-up the Wel- 
fare until no poor or under-privileged 
person can get any help for anything 
without filling in and stamping 55 
useless cards and being subjected to 
the contempt of jacks-in-office in 
hundreds of nasty dirty offices all 
over the country. 


But still we must admit that Morris 
does cut a dim figure. He is the an- 
cestor of the liberal old women of 
today who spend so much time de- 
ploring the excesses of Black Power 
or regretting that rebellious students 
make a mess of the halls which they 


NORMAN 


discovering electricity.’ Jon Bradshaw, 
Evening Standard 45s 


Future 


of modern America. 


hoping ... imaginative and passionate.’ 
Jonathan Steele, Guardian 45s 


have taken over for their marathon 
Patel and it is not exactly his 
ault. 


Morris would have recognised the 
Similarity between Wat Tyler’s men 
and the Black Panthers: he would 
have known that ashtrays and waste- 
paper-baskets are not really relevant 
to impassioned discussion: and he 
certainly was not an old woman. But 
in his historical impact that is pre- 
cisely the impression he leaves. 


This is, I suppose, partly because of 
the traditional English Establishment 
take-over process—Morris is dead, 
therefore we can praise him for his 
art-work (while recognising that the 
French Impressionists were really 
making the Scene over the water and 
he knew little or nothing about 
them): and as for his politics, well— 
who now wants to say a word against 
Jennie Lee? 


It also has something to do with the 
fact that Morris himself was very 
definitely a Gent. When he was 
arrested for getting himself thumped 
in a police-riot, he told the Beak that 
he was “an artist and literary man, 
pretty well-known, I think, through- 
out Europe”, and thereby was let off 
—whereas several other demonstra- 
tors had fines and/or prison sentences 
to endure. 


Clearly, a man who made that sort of 
impression on a Victorian Bench 
could not have been a very dangerous 
subversive, either at the time or in 
retrospect. Can you see old Marx 
getting away with the same story, had 
he ever been so unsubtle as to tangle 
with the Metropolitan Police? 


WHERE IS DIONYSUS? 


But there is another aspect to Morris, 
even though it may seem a bit News- 
of-the-World-ish to bring it up here. 
He married a girl who seems to me, 
from her portraits, both painted and 
photographed, to have possessed one 
of the most disturbing sexual 
personalities of the entire 19th 
Century. She practically steams under 
one’s nostrils at a distance of 100 
years. 


And yet he let her become ill and 
melancholy—or, perhaps, ill with 
melancholy—and it looks very much 
as though he also let her go to bed 
with Rossetti. Rossetti was all very 
well—he had a fine Italianate repre- 
hensibility and a pleasantly un- 
Victorian feeling for flesh: but he 
was not the height of his type—she 
should have slept with Baudelaire! 

In any case, it is apparent from 
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Morris’s poetry that he was totally 
lacking in the Dionysiac impulse. 
When he handles a Greek legend, for 
instance, he gives the reader no sen- 
sation of garlic-and-olive-oil, which 
has impregnated the Mediterranean 
literature from as far back as the days 
of Homer. 


Yet without the garlic on the breath, 
and the olive-oil all over the naked 
skin, it becomes impossible to under- 
stand what Paris saw in Helen and 
vice versa. The Greek poets under- 
stood it: Shakespeare and even Keats 
pass on some of the reek: but Morris 
misses it entirely—and everything he 
did was affected by the loss. At the 
same time, his Icelandic adaptations 
are complete in everything except the 
dung-heaps of the small mountainy 
farms and the dried blood on the 
man-killing axes. 


NOT SMELLY ENOUGH! 


To make an historically untenable 
generalisation: had Morris been a 
bit smellier, Janey Morris might have 
complained at first, but in the end 
she would not have preferred Ros- 
setti, the poems and the decorative 
arts would have been that much 
richer, and _ the  social/political 
theories would have been far more 
exciting to the (smelly) working men 
of the day—and correspondingly far 
more dangerous to the Establishment. 


Morris therefore became a compara- 
tively ineffective do-gooder: not be- 
cause he was terribly wet himself, 
but because he was not personally 
repulsive to all the other wets. If he 
had made more disgusted enemies, 
both in the aesthetic world and in 
the world of public affairs, he would 
also have made much more militant 
friends and followers, and maybe our 
Prime Minister would not now be 
Ramsay Macmillan Wilson and our 
cultural power-house would not be 
the ICA. 


It is all a great pity, for he really 
was a good man. But you cannot 
marry a woman who looks like Janey 
without putting her gratification first. 
And if you do put it first, of course, 
you will be able to do all the other 
things. News of the World or not— 
King Arthur, another of Morris’s 
enthusiasms, realised the truth of it 
when Guenevere left him for Lancelot 
and he found all his knights dead 
around him on the Field of Camlann. 


ABOVE: William Morris’s wife, the 
legendary Jane Morris, who in- 
spired some of Rossetti’s best 
poems and art-work. 
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ROBERT HURWITT on Ronald Segal’s 


AMERICA: DISSENT AND 
THE DEATH OF DEMOCRACY 


America’s Receding Future, by Ronald 
Segal (Weidenfeld & Nicolson 45s). 


“ Every country is, of course, unique: 
because they have been for long 
stretches of time politically or 
economically related, some are more 
and some are less like others: but 
each is indistinguishably itself, and it 
requires not only courage but 
impudence for a native of one to 
attempt interpreting another.” 


This statement, from the opening 
paragraphs of Ronald Segal’s admir- 
able 1965 study called The Crisis of 
India, could well serve as the epitaph 
for any attempt to sum up a gigantic 
complex modern nation in a mere 300 
pages. This would seem to be particu- 
larly true of the United States, now 
facing a crisis in its history para- 
mount to national nervous break- 
down. Yet, in America’s Receding 
Future, Segal has turned his courage, 
impudence, and insight on that very 
topic. This book is a testimony to his 
brilliance and perception as a social 
observer and critic. 


Seizure 
of the Mind 


It is, in fact, a very important work. 
Its brilliance lies not in strikingly 
new observations on this “ society of 
competitive consumption . . . con- 
cerned less with the contents than 
with the wrapper” nor on its image 
—‘‘no longer the bountiful mother, 
but rather the rich divorcee collect- 
ing her master-points at bridge”. 
Most of the ideas in this book have 
been current, in one form or another, 
among social critics on the American 
Left for several years. More striking 
to me, as an American, are some of 
Segal’s broader social observations 
which could only be made by an 
objective foreign observer—a person 
whose vision has not been hampered 
from birth by the blinders of our 
affluent society. 


But even in this category, recent 
events have conspired to dull the edge 
of some of his insights. The presence, 
and even victimisation, of so many 
British news-men at the Democratic 
Convention during the Chicago reign 
of terror opened their eyes to a good 
many truths about American life. 
What would otherwise have been dis- 
missed as a fairly routine police 
action has become the catalyst for a 
re-evaluation of attitudes by the 
“fourth estate ’’"—from Max Hastings 
to Winston Churchill. Some of James 
Cameron’s recent remarks’ on 
America (in the London Evening 
Standard) could well be inserted into 
Segal’s text with only slight changes 
of style. 


Yet what makes Segal’s book so much 
more valuable than the sporadic in- 
sights of these daily commentators 
or the more profound social analyses 
of America’s New Left, with whom he 
is in substantial agreement, is his 
synthesis of the two. He shows a grasp 
of the deep root-causes of the death 
of American democracy, an under- 
standing far beyond that of most 
foreign observers of the American 
scene—beyond that of many Ameri- 
can radicals, moreover, in_ his 
appreciation of the historical role of 
radical dissent in the United States. 


Segal has taken a mass of con- 
temporary observations and brought 
them all together in a unique, pene- 
trating, and well documented study. 


I shall not attempt in this review to 
summarise his main theses. The book 
is already too compact to have its 
message more shortly stated. Segal 
analyses every aspect of contempor- 
ary American society from advertising 
and news-media to education and the 
political and economic — super- 
structure. He does it briefly but 
penetratingly. He traces the historical 
development of these aspects and of 
the American syndromes of violence, 
conspicuous consumption, welfare- 
warfare liberalism, and so forth. He 
discusses with sharp insight the de- 
cline of the democratic ideal of popu- 
lar rule into America’s unique form 
of distinctly unpopular rule: 


“The American democracy has 
come a long way since the declara- 
tions of Washington and Jefferson. 
Yet in what direction? Has it not 
gradually, if informally, given way 
to a Tyranny, unique in the popu- 
lar election for a term of four 
years, and with a limit now on two 
terms, of the Tyrant? The system of 
checks and balances, the muscle of 
American democracy, has wasted 
till little is left under the skin. 


“The judiciary presides over the 
sanctity of a Constitution more and 
more remote from the realities of 
power. For how may it employ the 
Constitution to protect personal 
freedom from the expansion of the 
military establishment, the furtive 
activities of the intelligence 
agencies, the demands of policing 
American suzerainty abroad? How 
may it resist the increasing domin- 
ance, cultural and social no less 
than economic and political, of the 
major corporations? How may it 
secure the private citizen from the 
persistent manipulation of his per- 
sonality?” 


Reform 
& Reaction 


And he then goes on to explore how 
the facade of two-party politics 
perpetuates this electoral tyranny: 


“To maintain merely that Ameri- 
cans have a free and _ periodic 
choice at the polls is to disguise 
the narrow limits within which 
that choice really operates. Voters 
are presented with the opportunity 
to decide not between the claims on 
national resources of urban re- 
covery or defence, secure water or 
new roads, but between’ two 
versions, more or less the same, of 
an overall policy, promoting the 
priorities of private enterprise and 
proclaiming itself the sole alterna- 
tive to anarchy or labour camp 
socialism. 


“The existence of two, in practice 
exclusively competitive, political 
parties, each containing similar 
elements of reform and reaction, 
and both committed to winning 
power by wooing the uncertain 
centre of the electorate, is a patent 
recipe for the regime of confirma- 
tion by debasement rather than of 
progress by exploration and 
change.” 


BERNARD POWER-CANAVAN 


It seems necessary to point out that 
these quotes are taken out of con- 
text. Segal goes on, in the first in- 
stance, to give examples of the 
decreasing power of the judiciary 
and then turns to the withering of the 
powers of the legislative branch of 
Government: the second quote intro- 
duces a discussion of the plutocratic 
nature of American society and the 
ways in which American reality be- 
trays the creed on which the society 
is supposed to operate. In fact it is 
almost impossible to select isolated 
passages from America’s Receding 
Future which would give an appro- 
priate idea of the impact of the whole 
work, for Segal is not an epigram- 
matic writer. Rather, he writes in the 
compact conversational style of an ex- 
ceptionally well-informed man de- 
veloping a complex argument. Each 
thought, sentence, paragraph, how- 
ever intrinsically brilliant, is only part 
of the total analysis and must be 
treated as such. If you set out to 
quote a sentence you find yourself 
tempted to quote pages at a time. 


Revolt 
of the Young 


The book is not perfect, of course. 
Comprehensive as Segal’s critique is, 
it cannot help but be selective to some 
extent, and some of the omissions are, 
though not vital, important in under- 
standing the nature and genesis of 
the revolt of America’s youth. One 
such omission is the underground 
press. Segal gives an excellent des- 
cription of the established American 
press—its fragmentary nature, con- 
tributing to the marked division be- 


new book 


tween rhetoric and reality, and its 
blatant news management. The 
underground press, which has 
blossomed with the radical movement, 
was formed to counteract these very 
conditions—to bridge the gap between 
what people experience and what 
they read—and it has succeeded well 
enough to penetrate into almost every 
corner of the nation. 


Music 
& Populism 


More important to the growth of this 
new generation of radicals has been 
the effect of literature and music. 
Writers such as Norman Mailer, 
William Burroughs, Allen Ginsberg, 
Lawrence Ferlinghetti, and Ken 
Kesey have been perhaps more instru- 
mental in shaping the attitudes and 
perceptions of the American New 
Left than Herbert Marcuse or Frantz 
Fanon. Though Segal bows in their 
direction, quoting a passage from 
Ginsberg’s Howl, he fails to examine 
the extensive influence of their works, 
being apparently more attracted to 
the almost forgotten Scott Fitzgerald. 
And he neglects even to mention the 
importance of popular music. 


Folk music was an essential part of 
the traditions of American radicals 
from the Populist days, and the 
victimisation of such figures as Paul 
Robeson and Pete Seeger during the 
McCarthy era served to cement the 
bond between the musical form and 
its political content. It is no accident 
that Civil Rights activists, sitting-in 
in Bronx hamburger stands (for equal 
employment opportunities) in 1963, 
played Bob Dylan’s Blowing in the 
Wind non-stop on the juke-box. Bob 
Dylan’s rise brought a protest con- 
tent into pop music along with the 
folk form. And that influence is even 
stronger today, with more and more 
pop groups, spear-headed by the Fugs, 
Country Joe & the Fish, and The 
Mothers of Invention, making strong 
political statements on their records. 
In the present political context, many 
American radio stations have seen fit 
to ban the Rolling Stones’ latest 
single, Street Fighting Man. 


But apart from these minor blind- 
spots, America’s Receding Future is 
an excellent book. It is, in fact, 
strongest in its study of ‘the 
insurrectionists ”*—those Americans 
who have attempted to alter the 
reality of their society to fit its stated 
creed. Segal discusses their attempts, 
from the founding of Rhode Island by 
Roger Williams (an experiment in 
direct democracy which was brought 
to its knees by the economic boycott 
that forced it to join the Union) 
through the Abolitionists, Populists, 
and Wobblies to the Black Power and 
student movements of our time. 


Besides its keen analysis of con- 
temporary American society, this 
book contains what may be the best 
capsule history of that nation avail- 
able today. Segal states in his intro- 
duction that he has written the book 
to encourage the youth of America— 
and I, for one, feel that he has 
succeeded remarkably well. Not that 
this is an optimistic book. Far from 
it. But it ably demonstrates both the 
enormity and the necessity of the task 
we have set ourselves. 
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CHRIS COWLEY reports from Japan on Anti-War Day 


1000 Stu 


October 21 was chosen as an Inter- 
national Anti-War Day and supported 
by Socialist Group and Anti-Japan 
Communist Party Faction students 
from Zengakuren in a nation-wide 
strike. 


The trade unions took mild action in 
a work-to-rule, or mini-strike, against 
the trains which carry ammunition for 
the American Army to be used in the 
Vietnam war. The students, on the 
other hand, chose a large range of 
targets to attack and_ effectively 
created a complete shut-down of 
Shinjuku Station (one of the largest 
in Tokyo). 

In all, nearly 1,000 were arrested. An 
estimated total of 800,000 people 
(police figures) took part in demon- 
strations in about 800 different places. 
Students were arrested in Tokyo, 
Osaka, Kyoto, Fukuoka, Saga, Hiro- 
shima, and Saitama Prefecture. 


In Hiroshima, the day started with a 
scuffle as the students barricaded the 
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Ob/tuary 
Aldo Capitint 


Professor Aldo Capitini of Italy, 
author of many books and _ publica- 
tions on non-violence, died in 
Perugia on October 20, 1968. This is 
a great loss for the Italian peace 
movement and for friends of non- 
violence everywhere. 


It was in 1961, on the occasion of the 
first important peace march in Italy, 
that I met Aldo Capitini. It was later, 
though, during the many times that I 
returned to Perugia, that I learned 
about his experiences as an anti- 
Fascist activist, and how he managed 
to establish at the height of the 
Fascist era (1930-33) an anti-Fascist 
group within Pisa University where he 
worked as assistant lecturer and 
secretary. 


In 1933 Capitini lost his job because 
he refused to become a member of 
the Party. He returned to Perugia 
where he transformed his dwelling 
into an anti-Fascist centre. This quiet 
but active professor managed to keep 
out of prison until 1942, when he was 
imprisoned for several months, along 
with other well-known intellectuals. 


It was only after the war, however, 
that his writings on non-violence, 
pacifism, and social revolution became 
widely known. His latest work, 
Techniques of Non-Violence, was pub- 
lished in June of this year. Capitini 
was also founder of two periodicals: 
Azione Nonviolenta and Il potere é di 
tutti. 
His health in recent years would not 
allow him to travel very often, par- 
ticularly abroad: but Aldo, in spite 
of his numerous activities for peace 
to which he devoted a great part of 
his income as University Professor in 
Cagliari and Perugia, succeeded in 
maintaining regular contacts with 
hundreds of people round the world. 
FRANCO PERNA 


a Sa eee 
20-HOUR NON-VIOLENT SIEGE 


of 
ELLIOTT AUTOMATION 


(arms for Vietnam manufacturers) 
November 3-4 
assemble 
2 pm Sunday Great Portland 
Street, W1 
near tube station 
November Non-Violent Action 
Committee 
c/o 3 Caledonian Road, Nl 
tel: 01-278 4972 


university entrance. Members of the 
Communist Party Faction (Minsei) 
attempted to take down the barri- 
cades but were forcibly dissuaded by 
the striking Chukaku students. Meet- 
ings were held on campus all morn- 
ing and professors co-operated with 
the strike. No lectures were held. 


At noon, about 800 students gathered 
at the gate and marched round the 
campus, at times breaking into zig- 
zag snake dance style. They then left 
for a march through town to the 
station. Those students who were not 
prepared to join a zig-zag demo were 
accommodated at the back of the 
march behind the Beheiren banner. 


ROMAN LEGIONS 

The police wisely did not attempt to 
separate the two parts of the march 
and it went off without incident 
(apart from snake dancing) until it 
reached the station. There, about 400 
students took the train to Hiro where 
there is a US Army Ammunition 
Store. At 5 o’clock they rallied out- 
side the station and set off zig-zag 
style until they were 500 yards from 
the depot. 


Usually, the riot police guard the 
gates, but this time they were cower- 
ing behind them. The students spread 
out and charged down the road to 
the gate. Nine of them managed to 
climb over the 8-foot gates before 
police reinforcements had time to 
build a kind of Roman legion shield- 
wall round the depot. The nine 
students were arrested. 

Several more attempts were made to 
break the barrier, but Caesar’s line 
held with the help of batons. Some 
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TOKYO—Masked and _ helmeted 
Zengakuren students, armed with 
long wooden poles and_ staves, 
march through the city on October 
21—‘International Anti-War Day”. 


stones were thrown and some heads 
got broken. Two more students were 
arrested for assault. 


A prolonged “snail demonstration ” 
(snake dance in circles effectively 
blocking a large area) was held. After 
the return to Hiro station there was 
a further confrontation with the riot 
police and two students were taken 


dents Arrested 


to hospital. The students retaliated by 
throwing stones. 


At Shinjuku station in Tokyo, 
thousands of Chukaku-faction 
students stormed into the compound 
and smashed signals and other station 
facilities. They set fire to a police car 
and two barricades on platforms 
three and four. The crime of riot 
was invoked by the police; it carries 
a maximum sentence of seven years. 


Code: Beheiren = Japan Peace for 
Vietnam Committee. Chukaku = 
Middle Core. 


Prentice ‘defends’ overseas aid 


Aid by Britain to “developing 
nations” costs a mere £10 million in 
foreign currency a year. At the same 
time, Britain gets 13% of the import 
orders from these countries, while 
providing about 8% of the aid. 


These were two of the arguments 
presented in defence of overseas aid 
by Reg Prentice, Minister of Overseas 
Development, at an Oxfam seminar in 
East Grinstead (September 15), a re- 
port of which has been sent to us by 
a reader. 


A few days previously the Director- 
General of the Confederation of 
British Industries, John Davies, had 
attacked such aid as ‘“ wasteful and 
inefficient”, unlike Marshall Aid 
which he described as “‘ a tremendous 
success story”. 


In his counter-attack, Mr Prentice 
claimed that the present aid pro- 
gramme was also a_ tremendous 
success. In spite of an unprecedently 
large rise in their population, the 
developing countries as a group had 


in recent years had “a clear upward 
trend of incomes per head ”, This was 
quite unique in world history. 


“In 1967, 25 countries had a rise in 
Gross National Product of between 
5% and 10% and nine will have 
doubled their national product in the 
1960s if they carry on at the rate they 
are at present going.” The overall 
annual growth rate of developing 
countries during the ’60s stood at 
48%, slightly higher than that of 
Europe and North America, and com- 
paring with the 3.2% which was the 
growth rate of Britain at the height of 
the Industrial Revolution. 


But Mr Prentice did not leave the 
case to rest on the argument that 
overseas aid was effective or that it 
was morally right to help people who 
needed it. He also pointed out how 
little it cost Britain, and what a good 
investment it was in the long term. 
Of the £200 million overseas aid pro- 
vided by Britain, all but one-third was 
spent on goods and services from 


Britain. ‘‘Only about £70 million a 
year is spent in foreign currencies. 
Meanwhile we get back nearly £60 
million a year in repayments of old 
loans under the aid programme.” 


All foreign aid tended to create more 
trade—and while only providing 8% 
of the aid received by developing 
countries, Britain got 13% of the 
orders. “If we were to cut our aid, 
others would follow suit and we 
should get fewer orders.” 


In the long run still better. “‘ Trade 
follows aid. We equip a factory over- 
seas and later on we get orders for 
spare parts and accessories. We pro- 
vide some tractors to a developing 
country and later on they buy more 
from us out of their own resources.” 


He predicted that in 1968 Britain 
would be spending about the same 
on overseas aid as last year. “It is 
not a charitable gesture; it is a per- 
manent and essential part of the 
overseas policy of this country.” 


Sa a 
Pro-Czechs jailed in East Germany 


On October 28 about 12,000 students 
and others defiantly marched in 
Prague, re-affirming 50 years of 
national “independence ”’. The same 
day was chosen by the East German 
press agency ADN to announce fresh 
jailings of pro-Czech demonstrators. 


For ‘agitation against the State” 
ADN announced that at least seven 
had been jailed for up to two years 
three months. They include the two 
sons (age 16 and 18) of Robert Have- 
mann, who was himself purged from 
the Communist Party and _ the 
University of East Berlin for pressing 
for greater freedom. They were 
accused of putting leaflets into cars. 


Another name is that of Thomas 
Barsch, son of the GDR’s Deputy 
Minister of Cultural Affairs, Horst 
Barsch, who is said to have reported 
his son to the police himself. 

It now appears that up to 100 students 
and young intellectuals were arrested 
in East Berlin alone for demon- 
strating solidarity with the Czechoslo- 
vaks at the time of the invasion. They 
included the niece of Bertolt Brecht’s 
widow. There were also reports of 
arrests from Dresden and Gotha. 
Trials have been going on during the 
past fortnight in secret. A special 
commission to handle the cases has 
been set up by the State Security 
Service, the secret police. 


Peace News 
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ALBERT HUNT on ‘the first important document 
of the American resistance to war’ 


AT THE PENTAGON-1967 


Sgt. 
Mailer 


Re-enlists 


The Armies of the Night, by Norman 
Mailer (Weidenfeld & Nicolson 45s). 


On October 27, 1967, Time Magazine 
tried to pin down Norman Mailer 
like a butterfly on a board. “ Slurping 
liquor from a coffee mug, Mailer 
faced an audience of 600, most of 
them students .. . ‘I don’t want to 
grandstand unduly’, he said, grandly 
but barely standing. It was one of his 
few coherent sentences.” 


Time Magazine had his measure. 
“Excretion, in fact, was his pre- 
occupation of the night. ‘I’m here 
because I’m like LBJ,’ was one of 
Mailer’s milder observations. ‘ He’s as 
full of crap as I am’. When hecklers 
mustered the temerity to shout, 
‘Publicity Hound’ at him, Mailer 
managed to pronounce his all-purpose 
noun, verb, expletive, ‘**** you’.” 


So Mailer had been placed. He was a 
show-off. He drank. He used four- 
letter words. Time Magazine readers 
were able to sit back comfortably, 
knowing that they had Mailer safely 
docketed. Except inat, somehow, he 
refuses to fit the labei. In the open- 
ing chapters of The Armies of the 
Night, Mailer takes us step-by-step to 
pL that Time Magazine des- 
cribes. 


One day, in early September, Mailer 
answers the phone. This is an unusual 
thing for him to do. He normally has 
other people to answer it for him. But 
he also likes to play games, to take 
a chance. So he picks up the phone. 
On the other end is a man called 
Mitchell Goodman. 


Aristocracy 


Mitch Goodman tells him about plans 
for a demonstration at the Pentagon. 
Mailer curses Goodman. The only 
answer to the Vietnam war is one’s 
own literary work. But: “As he was 
talking, Mailer began to realise that 
he had not done any real writing in 
months ... The thought that he was 
begining to sound like a righteous old 
toot came ... into his head. 


“Mailer never had a particular age 
—he carried different ages within him 
like different models of his ex- 
perience. Parts of him were 81 years 
old, 57, 48, 36, 19, etc, etc—he now 
went back abruptly from 57 to 36... 
‘Mitch, [ll be there’, said Mailer, 
ae I can’t pretend I’m happy about 


A girl calls on Mailer, to ask if 
he’ll speak at a theatre with Robert 
and Dwight 


Lowell Macdonald. 


“Warily, he accepted.” He travels to 
Washington on the same plane as 
Macdonald, but doesn’t meet him: 
“an airplane, serving as some Sort of 
dentist’s chair without a drill, does 
not encourage one’s powers of recog- 
nition ”. 

Later, he goes to a party, given by 
liberal intellectuals, which he hates. 
“Like most snobs, he professed to 
believe in the aristocracy of achieved 
quality—-in fact, a party lacked 
flavour for him unless someone very 
rich or social was present. An even- 
ing without a wicked lady .. . was 
like an opera company without a 
large voice.” 


At the party, the only person he 
feels at home with is the “ great 
poet”, Robert Lowell. But Lowell up- 
stages him, by telling Mailer he’s the 
finest journalist in America. Mailer 
leaves Lowell. “He was shrewd 
enough to know that Lowell, like 
many another aristocrat before him, 
respected abrupt departures. The 
pain of unexpected rejection is the 
last sweet vice left to an aristocrat.” 


Insane March 


Later, Mailer talks himself into be- 
coming MC at the theatre. He regards 
this as an artistic challenge, and 
spends some _ time constructing 
phrases in his head. Only, when he 
arrives at the theatre, a cup full of 
Bourbon in his hand, he finds he 
needs to go to the lavatory. He 
doesn’t realise that the audience has 
been waiting for an hour, and forgets 
to tell anyone where he’s going. 


In the dark, he pisses on the floor, 
and by the time he finds his way back 
to the auditorium, someone else is 
MC. “All this while Mailer had in 
clutch Why Are We In Vietnam? He 
had neglected to bring his own copy 
to Washington and so had borrowed 
the book from his hostess on the 
promise he would inscribe it. (Later 
he was actually to lose it—working 
apparently on the principle that if 
you cannot make a hostess happy, the 
next best charity is to be so evil that 
the hostess may dine out on tales of 
your misconduct.)” 


He finds his way to the platform. They 
haven’t waited for him, and Paul 
Goodman, whom he hates, is already 
speaking. (‘What did Goodman 
know of orgies? ’’) As Goodman sits 
down, Mailer takes over. “ ‘ What are 
you, dead-heads? ’, he bellowed at the 
audience. ‘Or are you all ’—here he 
put on his false Irish accent—‘ in the 
nature of becoming dead asses? ’ 


“*T invoke these dead asses as part 
of the gravity of the occasion’,” he 
goes on. “‘ The middle class plus one 
hippie surrealistic symbolic absolutely 
insane March on the Pentagon, bless 
us all,’ beginning of a big applause 
which offended Mailer for it came on 
‘bless’ and that was too cheap a way 
to win votes, ‘bless us all—shit! ’ he 
shouted, ‘I’m trying to say the middle 
class plus shit, I mean plus revolu- 
tion, 1s equal to one big collective 
ass. Some yells of approval, but 
much shocked curious rather stricken 
silence.” 


I’ve quoted at some length from these 
early pages, because they seem to me 
to be typical of what Mailer is doing 
in this novel. Through a very close, 
honest, detailed, and ironic account 
of what happened to him on the anti- 
Vietnam March in Washington in 
October 1967, Mailer is exploring that 
dark chaos which exists at the centre 
of our private and public madnesses. 


The day after that evening at the 
theatre, Mailer attends a ceremony at 
which draft cards are burnt. He’s not 
sure whether or not he ought to be 
there—he thinks that perhaps people 
who are against the war ought to go 
to Vietnam to spread disaffection 
from the inside: except that then 
his professional soldier identity takes 
over, and he says that you oughtn’t 
to go into the front line with a gun 
unless you’re prepared to use it. 


At the ceremony, Lowell makes a 
good speech. Mailer applauds him. 
“ Beneath all snobbery, affectations of 
weariness, literary logrollermanship, 
neutralsmanship, and whatever other 
fatal snob-infested baggage of the 
literary world was by now in the 
poet’s system, worked down _ inti- 
mately close to all the best and most 
careful traditions and standards, all 
flaws considered, Lowell was still a 
fine, good, and honourable man, and 
Norman Mailer was happy to be 
linked in a cause with him.” After 
that, he keeps telling Lowell how 
much he liked the speech, and 
Lowell is delighted. 


Moral Steps 


It is in this kind of detail that Mailer 
goes on, in the first part of the book, 
to describe the events of the march 
on the Pentagon from his own view- 

int—the boredom of long waits, 

is own annoyance at not being in- 
vited to speak again, his eventual 
breaking of the law, his arrest, his 
sudden desire to be out of prison so 
he can catch the plane to New York 


and go to a party with his wife, his 
struggle with conscience when Tuli 
Kupferberg, of the Fugs, says he’s 
refused to say he won’t go back to 
a Pentagon, and so is being kept in 
jail. 

The book is in two parts. Mailer calls 
Book One History as a Novel, and in 
Book Two, The Novel as History, he 
leaves the description of his own 
personal experience, and gives a 
straight historical account of the 
demonstration as a whole. But the 
irony is that during the first part, 
which is in the form of a novel, he 
simply documents the facts about 
himself—whereas, in the second part, 
which is in the form of a docu- 
mentary, he has to draw on a 
novelist’s imagination, because the 
mass-media documents have turned 
fact into fiction. It is this paradox 
which is at the heart of the book’s 
structure. 


Major Novel 


And indeed, the facts he describes in 
Book Two themselves fall into 
fantasy. For where else but in 
America would people solemnly sit 
down with their enemies and discuss 
what forms of illegal action were 
legal?“ ‘ You’re not supposed to go 
over there until later’, shouted some 
of the organisers when young people 
Bee: through a fence to get across 
a road.” 


Again, Mailer’s description of Dave 
Dellinger, trying to reach agreement 
with the Government about which 
road the law-breakers would use, and 
struggling to hold together white 
liberals, black power militants, and 
hippies, is farcical and tragic. And it 
is typical of the balance Mailer keeps 
throughout this astonishing book. 


The Armies of the Night is, for me, a 
breakthrough in the novel. Raymond 
Williams has pointed out that, for 
the most part, modern novels fall 
either into the category of private 
analysis or social tract. In this book, 
Mailer handles a public event with all 
the intimacy he would bring to des- 
cribing a love affair. The categories 
disappear, and we are brought to face 
the point at which our private con- 
fusions are reflected in the political 
actions we reject. 


More than 20 years ago, Norman 
Mailer wrote the major novel of 
World War II. Now he has produced 
the first important document of the 
American resistance to war. And it’s 
one of the most exhilarating books 
I’ve read for a long time. 


Letters 


Rhodesia Action 


We of the ad hoc Committe for Non- 
Violent Action over Rhodesia believe 
that the present proposals for a settle- 
ment with the Smith regime in 
Rhodesia, as set down in the Govern- 
ment White Paper published after 
the Fearless talks, are a sell-out to the 
white racists. 


Smith has proved, through his 
actions and words, that he is not to be 
trusted to bring in African majority 
rule at any time. An agreement which 
contravened NIBMAR is worth no 
more than the paper it is written on: 
once such an agreement is signed we 
will have taken our foot out for good, 
thus PREMBE the door fully to Apar- 
eid. ~ 


We think it is preposterous that the 
British Government should be 
negotiating with the rebel regime, 
while not even consulting representa- 
tives of the four million Africans. We 
do not intend to sit round idly and 
watch a sell-out gradually being con- 
cluded. 


Rather than bang our heads against 
a brick wall after a deal is concluded, 
we intend to do all we can to prevent 
such a catastrophe. With regard to 
methods of action, we believe that 
while guerrilla tactics may be best 
suited to the Rhodesian situation, 
non-violence is most effective in 
Britain. 


We therefore propose to hold a non- 
violent vigil outside Rhodesia House 
in London. This would start on a Sun- 
day afternoon and continue through 
the night. The climax would be when 
the staff arrive the next morning, 
when we would (entirely non- 
violently) accompany them into the 
building and attempt to reason with 
them, as well as Jeafieting the general 
public on their way to work. As with 
most demonstrations, its success will 
depend on a large number of people 
taking part. 

There are difficulties of which date to 
choose: by far the best would be 
November 10-11. Sunday, November 
10 is Remembrance Day (slogan: 
“Remember Four Million Africans ’’?) 
and Monday November 11 is the third 
anniversary of UDI. The question is 
whether we can organise a sufficiently 
large number of people by then. The 
best alternative would be to hold it 
two weeks later. 


Please could you write to us as soon 
as possible, telling us: 


1. If you are planning any other 
demonstrations about Rhodesia. 


2. Whether you would support and 
help publicise the demonstration we 
propose. 


3. Whether you could get enough 
people by November 10-11, or would 
prefer the later date. 


4. Any suggestions you have to add 
to ours. 


5. If you cannot immediately take the 
decision whether to support us, at 
least write to say if you are interested 
—or even just to acknowledge this 
letter. 

Graham Bennett, 

CONVAR, 

336 Mansfield Rd, Nottingham. 


BEWARE OF LAMBS! 


Poems, by Hans Magnus Enzens- 
berger, translated by Michael Ham- 
burger, Jerome Rothenberg, and the 
author (Penguin Modern European 
Poets 4s). 


“and i prefer/new errors/to every 
certainty” says Enzensberger at the 
start of “summer poem”, the most 
Important poem in this selection. 
Hans Magnus Enzensberger is a West 
German disciple of the East German 
Bertolt Brecht: from the latter he in- 
herits the urge to communicate 
directly with a large audience not 
particularly prone to poetry—‘“ don’t 
read odes, my son, timetables/are 
more exact’’. 


The crucial difference is that he 
doesn’t preach—in fact, he resolutely 
steers clear of all bandwagons. His 
moral and political awareness reflects 
much of his Marxist master, but with 
none of Brecht’s (at least professed) 
certainty as to what is to be done. 


Besides, for Enzensberger’s genera- 
tion (he’s nearly 40) the Enemy is 
more subtle. ‘“who proudly dangles 
an iron cross/over his rumbling 
navel? ” he asks. The answer is “‘ you 
lambs ’—peaceable folk like the in- 
tellectuals who sold out to Hitler, the 
ivory-tower-dwellers whose only 
loyalty is to their own skins. 


Why, even the wolves which hunt 
them “travel in packs”. Beware of 
lambs: keep an eye, too, on harmless- 
looking little men—we’ve had trouble 
from them before: 


that one 

will never get anywhere. 

wittler, i think, he’s called, 

oer hittler, or something like 
that. 


But Enzensberger is not the mere 
poete engage, that curious creature 
with no private life: he is a lyricist 
with a wider range of sympathies 
than most, and moreover one whose 
private and public worlds are some- 
times at odds. 

In ‘“‘ lachesis lapponica ”, named after 


a 19th Century travel book, private 
and public voices contend with each 
other: the limping Fate catches up 
with the poet on holiday in Lapland: 
but even here, we are reassured, he 
is still on duty: 


(and the dusky bird 
in my head says to itself: 
he’s asleep, that means 
he agrees.) 
but tam not asleep. 


Along similar lines, but more so, as it 
were, is the remarkable ‘“ summer 
poem ”, with its collage of quotations 
from Marilyn Monroe, Chairman Mao, 
and the Deutsche Bank AG (to men- 
tion but three sources). It’s a kind of 
anti-poem which you suck like a 
sweet till it disappears, but inside 
you. The “summer” is the long 
Arctic twilight into which the poem, 
as Enzensberger explains in a note, 
“must finally vanish ... if it is not 
to give itself the lie”. 


The poem is ‘“ about ” the relationship 
between public and private experi- 
ence, in this case political and erotic. 
(To say more runs the risk of vanish- 
ing also, or—worse—of only partially 
vanishing: I leave the poem with 
the declaration that it is Not To Be 
Missed.) 


“Be embraced, ye peoples.” No, that’s 
Schiller—the opening of his “ Ode to 
Joy”. This little selection from 
Enzensberger ends, like the Immortal 
Nine, with a poem about joy: 


she is strange and headstrong 
i harbour, i hide her 
like a disgrace 


This is not simply neurotic: this is 
knowing that joy is too often at the 
expense of others. In an intensely 
personal but just as intensely univer- 
sal poem, Enzensberger celebrates the 
poignant momentariness of joy—not 
Schiller’s cosmic euphoria, but the 
secret grace that lights where she will 
“on her long flight to victory”. Buy 
this book without further ado. — 


Peace News 1 November 1968 


Local Government 


Michael Barclay’s proposals (October 
18) for reforming local government 
manage to miss the only point that 
now matters. Existing local govern- 
ment, as an exercise in democracy, is 
dying on its feet for the simple 
reason that it has virtually ceased to 
be “local” government at all. 


National management has taken its 
place: a framework of local officials 
has been retained, and elected coun- 
cillors have come to have such 
narrowly circumscribed powers of de- 
cision that only a minute fraction of 
those with any exceptional abilities 
are prepared to look at it. All the 
basic policies of local affairs are 
nationally determined, and in a 
manner which is almost wholly 
anonymous as far as the average 
citizen is concerned. 


If Michael Barclay really wants more 
participation from the man in the 
street, I can assure him that he won’t 
get it by simply reorganising the 
present officials or their functions. 
The real needs are, first, to make 
units of local government very much 
smaller om a ward or parish scale. 
(The recent increase in the size of 
London Boroughs is a_ sociological 
disaster.) 


Second, stop robbing local people of 
their right to manage their own 
affairs—health, education, housing, 
and transport, for example, are all 
concerns which local people are fully 
competent to run. And third, enlarge 
enormously the scope and power of 
local government so that it really 
does run local affairs: for example, 
banks, insurance companies, differen- 
tial rate schemes (in favour of small 
shopkeepers and_ against chain 
stores), also telephone and postal 
services, radio and television, and so 
on. 


People won’t participate in a facade 
of local government, however it is 
dolled up, so long as the real de- 
cisions are taken elsewhere. As for 
“neighbourhood centres”, given half 
a chance, there are more than enough 
George Clarks and Barnaby Martins 
around who would make a superlative 
job of them without a single official 
having to raise a finger. 

John Papworth, 

24 Abercorn Place, NW8. 


Head Hunters 


I don’t know where John Ball 
(October 18) got his translation from, 
but what the English edition of 
Granma actually quoted Fidel Castro 
as saying was: “ Before the revolu- 
tion ceases to be, not one counter- 
revolutionary will remain with his 
head on his shoulders.” 


This version will doubtless be 
scarcely more pleasing to pacifists, 
but it does at least suggest a defen- 
sive posture (albeit a militant one) 
rather than the idea of a genocidal 
campaign against the bourgeoisie as 
being an integral part of the revolu- 
tion, which is what John Ball’s 
formulation (‘‘ the revolution will not 
be over while there are counter- 
revolutionaries with their heads still 
on their shoulders ”) seems to imply. 
Aidan Foster-Carter, 

Balliol College, Oxford. 


John Ball writes: Sorry, I quoted 
from memory, having lost my copy 
of Granma referred to. Looking at the 
Official translation again, however, I’m 
struck by the fact that it is ambiguous, 
and that it can be read my way just 
as well as Aidan Foster-Carter’s. 
Surely, for the “ defensive ” meaning 
it would better have gone: “ Before 
the revolution ceases to be, not one 
revolutionary will remain with his 
head on his shoulders?” And in fact 
I see that that is what Aidan Foster- 
Carter initially wrote in his letter. 


Letters Deadline, Monday! 


li 


DIARY 


1 November, Friday 


SOMERSET. 7 pm, 59 Beadon Road, Taunton. 
Meeting of Taunton Libertarians. 


1-3 November, Fri-Sun 
RUGELEY, STAFFS. Starts 7 pm Friday. Spode 


House, Hawkesyard Priory. Weekend Con- 
ference on ‘*' Guevara or Luther King? ’”’ 
arranged by : Pax Christi, Christian CND, 
APF, NPC FoR, Catholic Institute for 


, PAX, 
International Relations. Chairman: Rev Simon 
Blake, OP. 


2 November, Saturday 


LEEDS. 3 pm. Friends Meeting House, Wood 
House Lane. ‘‘ Current Problems in Europe and 
How We Can Help’”’. Speaker: Hilda Morris. 
Yorks Area PPU. 

WALTHAMSTOW. 3.30 pm. The Matthew's 
Memorial (Pilgrim) Hall, Penrhyn Crescent, 
The Walthamstow and District Advisory Com- 
mittee for Objectors and Conscripts Aggregate 
Meeting and Re-Union. 


2-3 November, Sat-Sun 


LONDON WI. 10 am to 5 pm. he Roebuck, 
108 Tottenham Court Road. Students and China 
Conference. Apply enclosing 5s fee to ‘‘ Student 
Conference ''’, Society for Angio-Chinese Under- 
stading, 24 Warren Street, London 5 


3-4 November, Sun-Mon 


LONDON W1. Assemble 2 pm. Great Portland 
Street by underground station. 20-hour non- 
violent siege of Elliott Automation, 34 Portland 
Place. Demonstrate against, commercial British 
complicity in Vietnam. November Non-Violent 
Action Committee, c/o 3 Caledonian Road, N1. 
01-278 4972. 


4 November, Monday 


LONDON NI, 12.30 to 2 pm. 3 Caledonian Road. 
Lunch Gathering for peace workers (for in- 
formal discussion on current issues). Bring 
sandwiches, coffee provided. WRI. 
ORPINGTON. 8 pm. Civic Hall. Enoch Powell 
speaks: ceremonial welcome, all invited. Bexley 
Peace Action Group 


4-9 November, Mon-Sat 


LONDON 7 pm (performance begins 8 pm). 
The Roundhouse *' The Hero Rises Up '', Arden 
and D'Arcy. Cheering crowds needed. Turn up 
any evening at 7 while music, food and poster 
work-shop in session. 


5 November, Tuesday 


LONDON. 7.30 pm. Royal Albert Hall. ‘‘ The 
Pentangle ’’, Terry Cox, Bert Jansch, Jaqui Mc- 
Shee, John Renbourn. Danny Thompson. Tickets 
from Royal Albert Hall Box Office, KEN 8121, 
from 3s 6d to 2is. 


7 November, Thursday 


LONDON E11. 8 pm. Friends House, Bush Road. 
Wallace Hancock on Social Revolution, part 1, 
1920/30. E10/E1l PPU. 

MANCHESTER, 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Mount Street. Hetty Vorhaus reports from 
Vietnam 


9 November, Saturday 


LONDON E3. 8 pm. St Paul's Vicarage, Bow 
Common (Mile End tube), Christian Anarchist 
Group. Second meeting on manifesto. 


10 November, Sunday 


LONDON. 3 to 9.30 pm. Holborn Assembly Hall, 
St John’s Mews (behind Holborn Central 
Library). ‘‘The Thought of Mao Tse-Tung ’’ 
Forum, Society for Anglo-Chinese Understand- 
ing. 

LONDON E10. 5 pm. Leyton Town Hall, High 
Road (nr Leyton Central Line Station). Medical 
Aid for Vietnam (Waltham Forest) Blood Donor 
session. Volunteers contact: 527 38533, or 
478 5716. 


12 November, Tuesday 


LONDON SWI. 7 pm. House of Commons, com- 
mittee room booked by Frank Allaun, Meeting, 
‘* Af 


ter the Labour Party Conference ”’. 
Speakers: Ian Mikardo MP, D. A. N. Jones, 
Frank Allaun MP. 


Bob Edwards MP. Chairman: 
LPF. 


14 November, Thursday 
LONDON N12. 7.45 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
58 Alexandra Grove. ‘‘The Dangers. of 
Chemical and Biological Warfare’’. Robert 
Smith PhD, dealing with scientific aspects, 
Jonathan Rosenhead MA MSc, Lecturer in 
Operational Research. Film: ‘'The Silent 
War". CND. 


SS 
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Buy and sell our attractive 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


29 samples—value 16s—for 10s 

Bargain Bundles of 72—for 10s 

Peace, Nativity, or Festive Designs 

ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS LIST 

OF CARDS, BOOKS, STATIONERY, 

CALENDARS, PEACE DIARY, ETC 

will shortly be distributed 

in Peace News : 

PEACE NEWS and HOUSMANS 

5 CALEDONIAN RD, LONDON N1 
ES Sea eer 


A handful of moments of 
anarchic enjoyment from Sun- 
day’s London demonstration 
which saved me from being 
totally depressed by the whole 
thing. 


The line of arms-linked militants 


which suddenly formed a ring 
and started dancing round and 
round singing “ Here we go round 
the Mulberry Bush ”. The solitary 
voice calling out “ William Morris 
Lives! ” The demonstrator who 
charged up to a police- cordon, 
shook his fist, and yelled “Blue 
Meanies! ” 


The way the shouting died away 
to a whisper as the Anarchist 
contingent passed Charing Cross 
Hospital, and everyone started 
“ Shhh-ing ” each other instead. 
The bemused stare of policemen 
—none of them looking much 
over 25—when presented with the 
ery “Comrade Policemen, do you 
et haath the Police Strike of 
9 ” 


* * * 


Incidentally, I don’t know that I 
can remember seeing so many 
cheerful, smiling-type policemen 
on a demonstration. I suspect it 
may have been intentional, some- 
one having realised that most 
people find it easier to thump a 
scowl than a smile. 


Of course it works the other way 
too—unless you’re a sadist, it’s 
easier thumping people if you 
aren’t smiling—so I welcome the 
development. 


I only hope the net effect is to 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


help policemen think of them- 
selves as jolly tolerant Bobbies, 
instead of dedicated ruthless 
toughies, stamping out lawless- 
ness without fear or favour. That, 
of course, is one of the dangers of 
making too much play of police 
brutality—they’re likely to learn 
to be proud of it (eg. Daley’s 
thugs or the Royal Ulster Con- 
stabulary). 


* * 


I see that when he’s finished 
portraying Che Guevara in the 
film being made at the moment, 
Omar Sharif is going to make a 
musical. He’ll be playing Rudolf 
Valentino. Ah well, that’s Show 
Business. 


I also note that some imaginative 
entrepreneur is producing (so far 
only in America) Che Guevara 
T-shirts. Won’t be long before 
they market little plastic Ches 
that glow in the dark. 


oe * 
The TV confrontation of the year 


must have been that between 
Mary Whitehouse and Mick 


Jagger recently on a David Frost 
interminable. In case you thought 
she came over rather well—which 
she did—you might like to know 
that when John Peel did a bit 
on the TV show How It Is, remind- 
ing people about Biafra and re- 
ferring to our Special Issue, the 
clean-minded Mrs Whitehouse 
wrote in to complain, on the 
grounds that people don’t need to 
be reminded about such things. 


* * “ 


Last week I compared the Ken- 
nedy clan situation to the I, 
Claudius complex. It’s been 
pointed out that to anyone who 
hasn’t read the book by Robert 
Graves, this won’t have conveyed 
much. So IJ suggest that if that’s 
the case, you’d better go ahead 
and read it (and its sequel, 
Claudius the God). 


Incidentally, for those who have 
read it: if you ever come across 
an out-of-print science-fiction 
novel by Van Vogt, called Empire 
of the Atom, don’t pass it up. It’s 
a splendid pastiche of I, Claudius 
in a space-opera setting—not too 
well written, but great fun. 


* * * 


Final word on books. Hans 
Magnus Enzensberger has another 
collection of poems just published 
besides the Penguin paperback 
reviewed in this issue by Keith 
Bosley. Called poems for people 
who don’t read poems, it’s pub- 
lished by Secker & Warburg at 
42s. That’s a hell of a lot of money 
to expect people who don’t read 
poems to pay for a book of poems. 


CLASSIFIED 


Terms: 6d per word, minimum 4s. Dis- 
counts for series, Box No-—-ls extra, Cash 
with order (not stamps, please). Adverts 
to reach 5 Caledonian Road, London N1 
by first post Monday. Box No replies to 
same address. Displayed advertisement 
rates on application. 


Personal 


BACHELOR, 34, Christian pacifist, 
academic post, wishes to meet woman 
graduate with view to marriage. Box no 
877, 


BLUE IDOL guest house, Coolham, 
Horsham, Sussex, Special students’ rate: 
£1 supper, room, and breakfast, Tel: 
Coolham 241. 


CONSCIENCE and military service. The 
voluntary body dealing with the rights of 
Conscientious Objectors is the CBCO, Con- 
tinuing Committee, ref FA, 6 Endsleigh 
Street, London WC1. , 


CORNWALL. Trelana Private Vegetarian 
Hotel. Poughill, Bude. Home-produced 
vegetables. Every comfort. Bude 2759, 


DUREX Gossamer 8s 6d dozen, Durex 
Fetherlite 14s 6d dozen. Durex Gold Pack 
12s dozen. Real Skins three for 15s 6d. 
Dept PN, Personal Service, 626 Leeds 
Road, Dewsbury. 


FREE SPECIMEN COPY of Peace News sent 
to any friend of yours who might be a 
potential reader. Send mames_ and 
addresses to Circulation, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N1. 


PARTNER required. Parity, Northern dis- 
pensing general medical practice. Box no 
870. 


TYPING done at home. Douglas Kepper. 
Box no 879. 


TYPING, manuscripts, theses, etc. Sue 
Pottle, 4c Willow Buildings, Willow Road, 
NW3. SWI 4192. 

WHEN IN a Co-op shop, quote London 
Co-op number 336943, or send us the 
dividend cheque, The resulting dividend 
will be paid into the Peace News Fund. 
Try learning the number. 


I 
NEXT WEEK 


The Great War 


—fifty years on 


PUBLISHED BY PEACE NEWS LTD AT 5 
CALEDONIAN ROAD, LONDON Ni AND 
PRINTED IN GREAT BRITAIN BY GOODWIN 
PRESS (TU) LTD AT 135 FONTHILL ROAD, 
LONDON N4. REGISTERED AT THE GPO AS 


A NEWSPAPER. 


Publications 

FREEDOM PRESS publish Anarchy 
monthly 2s, Freedom weekly 6d, Trial 
subscription to both for two months: 8s 
post free. 84b Whitechapel High Street 
(Angel Alley) London El, — 


SOCIALIST LEADER for outspoken views 
and comment: for peace and freedom. 6d 
weekly from: 197 Kings Cross Road, Lon- 
don WC1. 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW, weekly railway- 
men’s paper. Essential reading for those 
who want the authentic voice of railway 
workers, Obtainable 9s a quarter post free 
from 105 Euston Road, NW1. 


Accommodation wanted 


HOMELESS full-time peace worker (male) 
urgently requires home. Box no 878. 


Wanted 
BOOKS, pamphlets bought. Hammer- 
smith Books, Liffords Place, SWi3. 
PRO 7254. 
Cinema 


NEW CINEMA CLUB. “‘ Like a continuous 
London Film Festival ''—The Times. Free 
booklet illustrates exclusive programmes. 
122 Wardour Street, W1. 01-734 5888, 


Theatre 
UNITY THEATRE, EUS 8647, Last 3 perfs 
“War and Violence'’, an _ up-dated 


version of ‘‘ US '’, with films from Vietnam 
and of protest activity. Fri, Sat, Sun at 
7.45 pm. Tickets 10s, 7s 6d, 5s. 
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We're not trying to stop peaceful demonstrations. 
After all, this is 1968. not 1963. 


